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GENTLEMAN CADET. 


| Ipo not know by what process it came 

| about that my widowed mother obtained for 

| mea nomination to the Royal Military Aca- 

| demy of Woolhurst. [Il health has since 
caused me to forsake the path of military 
lory, but I vividly remember Woolhurst as 
it used to be when I, a Gentleman Cadet, was 
told by my proud friends that “I was a very 
lucky young fellow, with my path cut out 

| before me ; that it was my own fault if I went 
wrong again; and that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had worked his way up as I might.” 
Some reforms have been forced upon the 
Academy of Woolhurst since my day; but 
the inner life of a great national establish- 
ment is always slow to change, and while 
Itravel through my story of the past, I may 
tread now and then upon a place or two in 
which the gout still lingers. 

I was about fifteen years old, when I ac- 
companied my mother to the great military 
office in London (whence generals as well as 
cadets derive their dignity) to pay a call of 
gratitude to my exalted patron. I recollect 

| finding it impossible to take affectionately to 

| the tall white warrior in the splendid uniform, 

| who could not altogether drop his habit of 
severe command even in giving well-meant 
counsel to a boy in presence of his mother. 

I was to join the Academy, prepared to 
oe entrance examination, in a month. 

at interval I employed in rubbing up the 
subjects upon which I should be questioned 
—French, German, printing, mathematics, and 
alittle Latin—to the highest state of polish in 
my power ; and, at the end of the month, I was 

| 80 crammed with information that I was afraid 
to talk or walk about lest I should spill any. 
A night had to be passed in a hotel at Wool- 
_ hurst before the day of trial. In the hotel 
| were fellow candidates, but I avoided them ; 
| keeping my body still and my mouth shut, as 
| became a bo: wap had a load upon his mind. 
The knowledige swallowed in a rude heap 


| by one of the other young gentlemen, a Mr. 
_ Pontoon, acted differently on his constitution ; 
ma way that, in fact, closely resembled a 


Severe fit of indigestion. He slept in the 
| Rext room to mine, and kept me awake all 


| hight by broken jabbering. In the morn- 
se ascertained that he had been repeating 


his memoria technica for about five hundred 
dates of principal occurrences ; whereof, I am 
delighted to say, not one was subsequently 
asked of him. Certainly some erring youths 
employ more labour on those pounbiieons and 
complicated roads to learning, than would 
suffice to perform the journey two or three 
times over by the beaten track. Why a horse 
and a raven under a cucumber frame should 
instantly direct attention to the fourth chapter 
of St. John ; or why a salmon leaping over a 
wall should be the year of the Spanish 
armada is rather unintelligible to me. And 
yet I possess a Help to the Memory, (price six 
shillings and sixpence) which asserts them 
among much other distracting matter to be 
clear analogies. The sathe youth, Mr. Pontoon, 
was exceedingly near-sighted ; and, in addition 
to the doubt about his literary qualifications, 
there was a source of dread—scarcely a doubt 
at all, pretty certain he said—that he could 
not pass the medical ordeal. He would have 
been “spun” certainly, had not the senior 
Aésculapius been sick, and a too good-natured 
assistant surgeon acted as his substitute. I 
was a little blind; but had a specific from 
my late schoolmaster, a shrewd Scotch- 
man, of this sort—* They'll be sure, lad, to 
ask you the colour of the horses on the 
common ; if they are too far off, say grey. 
All horses are grey or bay, and if you’re 

uick, you can just make a sound that will 

o well for either of them.” 

While youth after youth was being 
examined as to the objects visible upon 
the horizon, poor Pontoon, whose time was 
not yet come, took anxious note of their 
responses. A waggon and horses having 
been reported by the Cadet before him to 
be going up the opposite hill, Pontoon, 
after he had been tapped on the chest 
and punched in the ribs, and finally asked 
what he could see, promptly answered, 
“A blue waggon, sir, with tor: wheels, and a 
piebald horse, sir, and two black horses, and 
the carter has got a short pipe in his mouth, 
sir.” “Well, sir,” said the jolly doctor, “I 
shan’t ask you any more questions, because 
all the things you mention have been over 
the hill these five minutes ; and, if you can see 
through the hill, I’m sure there can’t be much 
the matter with your eyesight.” So Pontoon 
was passed, 
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It was necessary upon admittance into the 
Academy for each Cadet to-write down in a | 
book, kept for that purpose, the names of two | 
respectable references, Of course, eVery | 
young: gentleman. pat down the grandest of | 

is friends, and the entrance calendar glowed 
with titles like a Lodge’s Peerage. Macarthy, | 
however, an Irish Cadet, belonging to the 
same batch as myself, declared to the 
official, that “stire there was nobody respect- 
able belonging to him, small blame to them.” 
After thatdeclaration,and beingstill compelled 
to conform to the regulations, he wrote down 
unwillingly the names of the Lord Beeswax, 
who at that time commanded the garrison, 


and the Earl of Moira. He knew them, he | 


told me, very intimately as the signs of two 
public-houses in the town at which the beer 
was excellent. 

During the first two or three weeks after 
admission—that is to say until our regimentals 
were completed—those of our batch of 
candidates who were so fortunate as to 
become Gentlemen Cadets were compelled to 
wear “mufti.” A very singular and edifying 
sight it was to see us drilling im civilian 
dresses. Fat little Trueman, four feet high, 
practising the goose step, differs entirely from 
that martial youth,as he will appear when 
“keeping time” in uniform. His mensuration 





round the waist will be decreased by at least 
two inches, his chin will not be permitted to 
repose itself, as now it does, in oily folds. 
Finally there will be added half a cubit to his 
statute by the aggregate influences of regi- 
mental boots, a shako and a plume. From 
what beast or bird that last ornament 
emanates, was to me always the great problem. 
Why nature (if it be a natural production), 
why art (if it be artificial) should have first 
constructed it is, to me, now a mystery. One 
office—but that could scarcely have been its 
original mission~which it fulfilled at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolhurst among 
the senior Cadets was that of a shaving brush. 

The government of Woolhurst seemed, 
when I knew it, to have been carefully 
compounded of the worst features of an 
oligarchy and of a mili despotism. The 
age of the Cadets (from fifteen upwards) is 
certainly a difficult one to mavage ; but the 
authorities must have gone a good deal out 
of their way to construct a system of perfect 
inutility. 

Lack of authorities in office certainly was 
not the cause of failure. There was a 
Governor; who was a great military star 
shining upon us from his abode a long way 
off. He _ swords away upon prize-days, 
and expelled unruly Cadets by his sign manual. 
Then there wasa Lieutenaut-Governor, who 
lived in'a great/house hard by, and went about 
with an orderly. He was brilliantly visible 
on review-days without being too familiar to 
us at other times, and sent up the lists of 
the swords-men and the convicts to the afore- 
said Governor, who gave swords away upon 
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prize-days, and expelled Cadets by his sign 
manual. Then there was a “Second-Captain 
of. the Cadet company,” who found out the 


men forthe swords and for the expulsions for | 


the Lieutenant-Governor to put down ina list 
to send to the Governor who gave swords 


away upon prize-days, and expelled Cadets | 
\by his sign“ manual—and so forth, like || 
|the.House that. Jack built. The Second- 

as the | 
e@ had no | 
orderly, and was visible from twelve to.one | 
Then there were two | 
Lieutenants of the Cadet company. These | 
officers saw that the Cadets’ uniforms were | 


Captain’s abode’ was not so bi 
Lieutenant-Covernor’s abode, and 


o’élock in the library. 


properly brushed about twelve times a day, 
and inquired whether the military choki 
stocks were really put on and buckled behin 
not being in any case a slip of leather 


fashioned out of the original misery by the | 


Cadet himself into a machine that offered no 
impediment to breathing. One of these 
officers was also to be present in the hall 
when the “old Cadets” had their dinners and 
the “neuxes” hungered ; because the messes 
being good for eight and the legs of mutton 
eatable by four, the four oldsters cut off all 
the handy meat, the two of middle standing 


icked the bone, and the remaining two “last | 


joined ” were cheerfully employed in pouri 
out the beer and water for their elders, 
this fact, however—patent enough amongsta 


hundred others—the Governor and the Lieut | 


enant-Governor, and the Captain and the two 


Lieutenants of the Cadet company were or | 


pretended to be profoundly ignorant. 


These were the commissioned officers ;-but | 


there were also non-commissioned officers, 
sergeants, and corporals, 


marching and | 








counter-marching, quick marching, and double | 
quick marching the Cadet company from seven | 


in the morning until sunset ; moreover, there 


were half commissioned officers—old Cadets | 
themselves—who had all kinds of delegated | 
authority, to the end of the Cadet company's | 
improvement and their own perfection as | 
commissioned officers that shall hereafter be; | 
Their duty was to check injustice and to | 
promote discipline by a more detailed inves | 
tigation of the stocks before the Lieutenants’ | 
arrival, and their practice was to abuse every | 


individual power with which they were un- 


happily entrusted. One of the pleasant—and, | 
compared with some others—even commend | 
able amusements of these gentry, was nob | 
only to maltreat the bodies of the “last | 
joimed,” but to destroy some items of their | 


property. 
crown, except those which had crape 


Our hats were all crushed toa | 


them. I make glad mention of this delicacy, 
and only regret that the manifestation of alike | 


feeling was so rare. Upon a young ge 


man’s donning His Majesty’s uniform, receiving | 


nominal pay, and becomin 
articles of war, it may perhaps be supposed 
that he «comports himeelf and is treated by 
others as a respectability. The Eton boy may 





subject to the | 


| 
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Charles Dickens.) 
have been “swished” in May, and be a 
guardsman in July, when if insulted he will 
not fight “after eleven to-morrow” with a 
pair of fists, but will desire to shoot or horse- 
whip his antagonist. The transition is rapid, 
but it is complete. Now it appears to me, 
that however healthy and elevating an occu- 
tion brushing elothes for his seniors may 
e for the British school-boy, this task better 
becomes the valet than the Gentleman Cadet ; 
and when associated, as it was in my time at 
Woolhurst, with much punishment from 
missile weapons hurled at the valet-cadet by 
seniors who are lolling on their beds, it grows 
to be degrading. To be obliged to put your- 


| gelf ina convenient position to be kicked by 


a “fifth form,” may at the public school be 
“roughing it” (it is that); perhaps it may 
“make a man of you;” but to be compelled 
to lift up those tails conferred by Majesty, 
that an old Cadet (an individual who founds 
his despotism on the fact that he has held up 
his own tails for about two years) may 


| project you into space with his right foot, is 
| only slavish, 


There used to occur cases of 


| opposition to this tyranny; few enough, for 


they were useless, In such cases it has been 


| made necessary for the authorities by inter- 
| ference to protect some Woolhurst Hampden, 


after he had been brutally and dangerously 
beaten, set upon at times when his aggressors 


| gould not be recognised, sent down to hospital 


again and again. Such a youth has been 
made sometimes a “cadet-corporal ” while yet 
a junior (an otherwise unprecedented occur- 
rence) in order to put him out of harm’s way ; 


| because the person of a corporal is sacred, and 
| an outrage on it is punished by expulsion. 
| Finally, after all pains, such Cadets have been 


recommended “to be withdrawn” by the 
oflicials themselves, who were obliged to give 
up their own contest with that system of 


bullying which they themselves had so long 


indirectly favoured or permitted. 

What “ fagging ” is at the public school— 
earried to an inordinate and almost incre- 
dible extent——such was “ueuxing” at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolhurst. The 
most savage brutality was but too often exer- 
eised by those young and irresponsible despots, 
into whose hands the cadet-corporals them- 
selves were ever ready enough to play. A 
demand for a victim to torment was commonly 
made to one or other of those on duty, 
and a * last joined” was thereupon remitted 
from his place of study to undergo the tri- 
umphs of their ingenuity. To have to stand 
on one leg upon a high stool; and, having 
attained that position, to be pelted with 
clothes-brushes and dirty boots is bad; but, 
when high stool was piled upon high stool— 
for the rooms. are very lofty—and a neux 
was set upon the topmost one to take his 
shower-bath ; when finally, the bottom stool 
was plucked away, the sport became extremely 
perilous, “ An angle of forty-five degrees” is 
m the abstract neither pleasant nor un 
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pleasant; but, for a boy to be plaeed with 
his head at the top of a line formed by a row 
of very small open cupboards, one below 
another, and then, his feet being gradually 
drawn away, to have that small head bumped 
as many times as there are doors, in its 
descent, is not the way to make him eager or 
capable in the science of his mathematics, To 
earry a “ baby” for a mile or so uphill is, 
though unpleasant, a domestic act ; but when 
that baby happens to be a stone bottle of 
ardent spirits called baby for shortness and 
secresy, carried for others, it is, indeed, qa 
weary burthen. At night, and after the gates 
were closed, many and many a wretched 
neux used to be compelled to fetch the 
baby from a public-house at least a mile 
away—often through rain or snow—deseend- 
ing and ascending, as he went or eame, a 
ha-ha wall which was no laughing matter ; it 
being ten feet high, And the excitement of 
each trip was pleasantly enhanced by the 
knowledge that the trespasser if discovered 
would, in all likelihood, be expelled. 

I have only mentioned expulsion; but 
there were many minor punishments, There 
was the Black Hole; a horrible place, where- 
in, as our legend ran, it was necessary to 
contest with rats for the bare life, Culprits 
went into it treble their usual size, with seven 


| pairs of stockings on, and layers of waistcoats, 


as though furnished for a winter at the North 
Pole. Very violent some of these culprits 
were. Daring Hauty being offered consolation 
by the sergeant, cast it at that official’s teeth, 
and mest not to howl while in durance, for 
about nine hours out of the allotted twenty- 
four, his hatred and defiance of authority. 
Muddles, a broken corporal, began his im- 
prisonment recklessly drunk, and was hauleds 
out at its close, a still move pitiable object, 
He had concealed a brandy-flask about his 
person, and strengthened himself further with 
it during his affliction, Arrests too, of 
various degrees, were of frequent occurrence ; 
they entailed confinement to the offender’s 
own apartment—if that is one’sown which is 
shared by three others—and attendanee at all 
extra drills, 

Certainly the regular, without the extra 
drills, might have been thought severe enough 
already. Gentlemen Cadets could not have 
their breakfast, or dinner, or tea, or get 
up, or go to bed, or enter their respective 
academies, without “falling into line,” and 
“dressing,” and “standing at ease,” and 
“breaking.” It would vex the heart of any 
man of business to know the frightful amount 
of time that was wasted. at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolhurst, in simply assembling 
and getting into a perfectly straight line 
simply that we might be dismissed, The 
time absorbed in raising the hand by a semi- 
circular wave to the cap-front, when in any 
sort of communication with any kind of 
superior officer, was almost incalculable. 
No request, report, answer, explanation, or 
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announcement, could be made without at 
least four salutations ; two of the appellant, 
and two of the recipient. It was as if all the 
courtesies (not to say all the sympathy and 
kindness) of the Gentlemen Cadets and their 
Governors, had crystallised themselves into 
those forms. 

“Giving step” to the Cadet company in 
their imposing march to church or other 
duty, was a greatness not without its peril. 
Trueman, a very morbid, nervous character, 
was put under arrest for seven days, while 
in enjoyment of this post, because he could 
not resist gratifying an insane desire that he 
was always haunted with—of treading once 
on every paving-stone ; the effect of each 
irregular step being to set a column of two 
hundred “men” scraping and galling one 
another’s ancles. 

Arrests restricted leave of absence ; therein 
lay their greatest punishment. Leave was 

nted from Saturday in the afternoon, until 

te on Sunday night—at first, on the ap- 
plication of the Cadets themselves; next, 
on the written invitations of friends; and 
finally, upon the understanding that a cer- 
tificate should be brought back with them 
of their having gone to the places to which 
they had been invited. This last precaution 
would have been effectual if the original invi- 
tations had been always genuine; but, as 
there was a decayed gentleman in the vicinity 
who used to invite a great many of us in 
divers disguises of hand-writing to sundry 
family firesides in London, from which he was 
supposed to date—charging per letter, as 
coming from parent, uncle, or cousin, accord- 
ing to the affectionate nature of the summons 
—it was easy for that scribe to forge certifi- 
ecates corresponding to the invitations ; and 
the Gentlemen Cadets went up to town on 
the Saturday with post-dated proofs in their 
pockets that they had been there eight-and- 
twenty hours already. 

Money was essential to those Gentlemen 
Cadets who were ambitious to keep up their 
high rank and honourable position while in 
the metropolis on these occasions. The 
Government did not consider cash “a regi- 
mental necessary ;” at all events they made no 
oe for our wants in that particular. 

oney was therefore often raised of pawn- 
brokers. When a certain new captain was 
appointed—strict, severe, and soldier-like— 
his first acquaintance with our manners and 
customs was made, awkwardly enough, by 
his picking up a dirty piece of paper on the 
parade ground, inscribed with “John Smith, 
_ watch, four pounds ten shillings.” The 

ugle instantly sounded, the Cadet company 
“fell in,” “dressed,” were attentive, and 
physically stood at ease ; but the majority were 
mentally uneasy. “I regret,” said the captain, 
“to have to mention a circumstance inflicting 
the greatest degradation upon the Cadet com- 


pany, one that I could not have credited, save | 


for the evidence of my own senses, but the fact 


(Condueted by 


comes to me distinctly proved.” (“He hag 
nabbed a ‘baby!’” whispered one, “He 
couldn’t have seen me hang Butt up by the 
legs,” pondered another. “I’m expelled!” 
thought more than half-a-dozen.) “ Gentle- 
men, I have found a pawn ticket” (general 
and intense sensation of relief throughout the 
whole of the Cadet company) ; “the name ig 
Smith” (here a dozen hands were to be seen 
secretly feeling for square pieces of card) ; “of 
course an assumed name: but, if the offender 
will come forward, he shall not be punished. I 
desire to reason with him only. I will get hig 
watch out of pawn ; nay, I will advance him 
any reasonable sum of money that will keep 
him from again falling into so humiliating a 
position : only, I say, let that Cadet who owns ' 
a pawn-ticket bearing the name of Smith come 
forward.” About fifteen young gentlemen, 
headed by Macarthy, at once presented them- 
selves ; so favourite was that particular sur- 
name as an alias with the Cadets of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolhurst. 

During my residence at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, leader after leader fulmi- 
nated from the office of the Thunderer against 
the abuses of that institution, and more 
and more sourly flowed the milk of human 
kindness in our officers. To write a letter 
to the Times or to the United Service 
Gazette, was to break every article of war 
in one offence. Again and again did the 
company fall in, and again and again was 
the Cadet—not gentleman—commanded to fall 
out,who had been detected in perpetrating 
this or that scandalous paragraph. Although 
we were starved ; though we were beaten; 
though we existed in an atmosphere of blas- 
phemy, and might be as brutal and debauched 
as we pleased, was all the world to hear of 
it? Were we aware of what we became 
when we put on the Gentleman Cadet uni- 
form? Still the letters continued to be 
written ; for I suppose some of us were not 
properly sensitive upon this point. To the 
authors of those letters, however, and to 
the gentlemen who wrote the leaders, the 
service (of which the Military Academy is a 
principal branch) owes very much. I had good 
reason to be grateful to them ; because in my 
own time there were attempts made at im- 
provement, tyranny for a while was checked, 
and I had something to eat at dinner. 

Many things are now changed for the better. 
Cadets are admitted at an earlier age ; but 
this holds out greater temptations to the 
seniors for bullying ; yet there is at least a 
nominal limit to neuxing. With that last abuse 
I associate every disgrace that has occurred 
at the Royal Military Academy. Although 
Government has established a training school 
every candidate for Woolhurst is not boun 
to pass through it; and, those who do, are no 
match against cramming and the memorid 
| technica. 
| For my own part, I may add that I got 
through my probation in the usual way, 
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and wore corporal’s swabs. before I left 
Woolhurst, besides an embroidered collar 
of magnificence :—distinctions due to some 
plan-drawings of wonderful minuteness ; in 
one of the woods of which could be counted 
five-and-sixty distinct trees, and in which all 
the houses were quite square, all the roads 
uite straight, and all the rivers tortuous. 
managed also to remain unhurt amidst the 
swoops which the official eagles used to make 
periodically upon the lambs of the Cadet 
Company ; for I was not expelled, but was 
presented with a regulation sword. 


A DIGGERS DIARY, 
IN OCCASIONAL CHAPTERS. 


July 5th—I have been obliged to drop a 
week of my Diary (indeed I see no chance of 
keeping it regularly) in consequence of taking 
my turn to attend to the serving out of pro- 
visions for our mess, the cooking, the washing 
up, and other pleasing occupations. Hitherto, 
| Waits had good-naturedly taken my turn 
| in addition to his own, in consequence of my 
indisposition. The duties I was now called upon 
to perform, were of a kind that were very near 
to reducing me again to my late prostration. 
| Iwas in so delicate and touchy a state after 
the Bay, that I think I should never have 
recovered the tone of my stomach, if I had 
not suddenly bethought me of my kind aunt’s 
last present—the bottle of cherry-brandy. 


A brandy-cherry was the first thing that | 


re-assured me I wasaman. For some days 


previous to that restorative I had the impres-| 
sion that I was only an empty pump—a| 


miserable tube of gutta-percha. 


I entered upon my new duties with the) 


proper amount of apparent alacrity, and the 
natural degree of inward surprise and dis- 
st at the trick that had been put upon me 
y Messrs. Saltash and Pincher in keeping all 
this drudgery a profound secret. First, then, 
Thad to be up at six, when the hatches were 
oer by the third mate at the main, and 
| the fourth mate at the forward hold ; unless 
they overslept themselves, or had other 
duties elsewhere, in which case I had to wait 
half-an-hour or an hour, as the case might be. 
The fourth mate served out the allotted por- 
tions of fresh water for each mess, while the 
third mate served out biscuit, salt beef, pork, 
or something else. As it was impossible 
to be in both places at once, if it happened 
that the number of my mess was called for 
beef when I was at water, it generally 
followed that for that day our mess was 
minus either water or beef, and I had to bear 
the blame. So, with biscuits and preserved 
herrings ; soup and bonilli and salt pork ; 
chloride of lime and pickles or flour ; one or 
other was always liable to be lost. As there 
were no stated hours and system in the servin 
out, an immense quantity of time was wasted. 
Mr. Swasher, the fourth mate, professed to 
serve out the water the first thing in the 
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morning, and we accordingly attended round 
the fore-hold at half-past six, when the 
hatches were taken off; but it frequently 
happened, either that he had something else 
to do, or else he had to broach a fresh cask, 
and could not get it up, or get himself down 
to it without great labour and a good many 
hands. We therefore did not receive the 
water till perhaps three o’clock, having had 
to wait round about all the time, or risk 
losing it. The waiting at both hatchways was 
constantly prolonged by the sale of tobacco, 
bottled porter, and ardent spirits on the 
captain’s private account—a sort of tap and 
chandlery in the dark, which the second and 
third mates managed for Captain Pennysage. 
The regular serving out of provisions was 
always stopped to meet any of these cus- 
tomers. By these means, from five to seven 
or eight hours were occupied in the course of 
the day by those whose turn it was to get 
the provisions, and obtain the cooked dishes 
from the cook-house, where there was con- 
siderable disorder. 

What a life it was for those two young 
men, the mates, who ought to have been 
learning seamanship! In the fore-hold, 
where Mr. Swasher remained nearly the 
whole day, his life was spent among water- 
casks, bottled-beer casks, cases of wine (ex~ 
ecrable Cape, called pale Sherry), and cases 
of brandy, gin, and rum, with champagne that 
resembled stale lemonade. ‘The wet, torn, 
and besmutched appearance of Mr. Swasher, 
when he came on deck for a little fresh air in 
the evening, or for ten minutes in the course 
of the day, gave him very much the look of 
a hunted water-rat. Mr. Rokeby lived in 
the suffocating obscurity of a chandlery in 
a low-roofed cellar, in which he was con- 
stantly bumping his head against beams, 
and jamming his feet between boxes, kegs, 
casks, and broken cases full of nail-points, 
Scales, weights, and measures were strewed 
around ; and he occasionally sat on a fallen 
sack of flour to rest himself, with the mouth 
of the sack vomiting whiteness, as he wi 
his reeking forehead with his bespattered and 
bedaubed shirt-sleeves, and turned a fatigued 
and worried face upwards—all yellow with 
mustard and gleaming with lamp oil. 

A word about the cooks. They were all three 
the dirtiest beasts ever seen, and the inter- 
mediate passengers’ cook, in particular, was 
like a man made of kettle-smut and grease, 
Clothes, hands, feet (naked), and face were all 
alike; and out of the head of this thing 
there looked a pair of prominent’ bright 
eyes which gave him a sort of devilish 
appearance, equally ridiculous and horrid, 
This grim object had rather a predilec- 
tion for me, in consequence, I think, of my 
having given him, by Arrowsmith’s advice, 
half a tumbler of rum on the first day of 
entering upon my new office. It was unfor- 
tunate that on this very day he should happen 
to spoil all the soup; but I saw that he felt 
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grateful to me; because he smiled upon me, 
and, holding up his two filthy paws with the 
antomime of “pat-a-cake,” said he should 
happy to make and cook for me any “ nice 


| little thing.” 
| I should be very glad to pass over my own 
performances in cookery, but a few words 
must be said on public grounds. I knew 
nothing of the art. I had never, to the best 
of my recollection, even made a dirt-pie when 
a child. Not a word was said on this subject 
in any of the public advertisements and an- 
nouncements of the dietary and other domestic 
arrangements, if I may so express myself, 
of the Rodneyrig, nor was a word breathed 
on the subject by Messrs. Saltash and 
| Pincher. Of course I thought, as every 
| other intermediate passenger thought, that 
we should have stewards in the ship for 
duties in the way of preparing eatables 
for the cook—quite as much a work requiring 
skill and practice as the cooking them by the 
fire. ‘Yet here, all at once, one was required 
to be a proficient, or at any rate to be able to 
manage a few simple dishes. In brief, I dis- 
graced myself in my new occupation—spoiling 
everything I touched, except the biscuits, and 
subjecting myself to innumerable unpleasant 
remarks, and some threats; which but for 
Waits, who behaved very well, and as a 
“ tower of strength” to me, would probably 
have been carried into condign execution. 

July 6th.— Asked Arrowsmith how he 
found the provisions provided for the cuddy 
passengers. He said “ Pretty well, consider- 
ing.” He had fared much worse in some 
voyages he had been. I said tliat was no 
rule. He admitted this, and asked me what 
I thought of the fare of the intermediates. 
I told him just the fact. A few things 
were tolerably good, and all the rest bad 
«some things abominable. Biscuits were 
good ; salt pork was bad; salt fish abomin- 
able. Rice was good, and flour and raisins ; 
preserved meat was bad, so were butter, and 
mem and cheese, and coffee, and preserved 

errings and salt beef were abominable. The 
salt beef that had been provided for the 
sailors by the owners of the ship, was far 
better than that provided for the intermediates 
by the vile agents Saltash and Pincher. Besides 
this, as bone was reckoned in our weight, it 
often happened that a mess of six persons did 
not receive above ten or twelve ounces of 
meat among the whole of them ; tle remainder 
being bone, fat, gristle, or sinew—in short, 
the vet'y worst parts of the beef had been 
| carefully selected for our use. I told Arrow- 
smith I felt convinced this had been done just 
| ‘because they got it cheaper. He said that 
was rather a shrewd remark. 

July 7th—A sailor had a bad fall this 
morning, by which he broke his head—the 
back part of it, I mean—in consequence of 
the rope he was pulling suddenly coming in 
two. In the afternoon another sailor had a 
still worse fall and injury from precisely the 








same cause. Heard several sailors and pass 
sengers agreeing that it was in consequence 
of the rotten state of the ropes. Waits said 
that the rigging, both below and aloft, was 
rotten, and not fit for men to trust their lives 
to; but that Captain Pennysage would never 
allow the “boason” to give out anew piece of 
rope so long as an old one could be spliced, 
even though certain to break again the very 
next time there was any strain upon it, 
Isaac said that the captain no doubt thought 
to stand well with the owners of the Rodney- 
rig for this economy; or else he must be a 
great rogue, and sold the new rope for his 
own profit, while he made the old rope last 
twice as long as it ought. He inclined, how- 
ever, to the former opinion. 

July 8th—A squall—not at all alarming. 
I felt pleased to think I was in a squ 
and able to remain on deck, looking about, 
or sitting upon the head of a cask with 
my arms folded. 


different from the wind, and this was quickly 
followed by a loud flapping and flanki 
noise. 


across. Heard the second mate say in the 


evening, that it was entirely owing to 4 | 
rotten rope which had been spliced ten or | 
eleven times, and that twenty pounds’ worth | 
of canvas had been torn to rags by a saving | 
T met | 
He said it was | 
just like Captain Pennysage ; and that only | 
he, Arrowsmith, had | 
counted seventeen splices in the main-top | 


of a few shillingsworth of new rope. 
tioned this to Arrowsmith. 


yesterday morning 


gallant halliards. 


Arrowsmith said that as we had so many | 


children running about the decks, there ought 
to be a moveable rope railing, or some such 
ee round the open hatchways, since a 
all down one of them—especially if the hold 
were open at the time—would probably be 
attended with fatal consequences. The life- 
boat, which lay inverted over the sheep in 


the latinch, had been overlaid by a number of 


coils of rope and new tackles, but to this hour 
had never been ‘properly lashed fast to the 
boats beneath, and to the deck. * Tt was 


therefore a wonder it had never rolled off | 


during some of the lurches the ship had 
given in the Bay of Biscay; and if this 
occurred in the day-time, the fall of such 
a weight might have killed half-a-dozen 
passengers. Arrowsmith said he had poitited 
this out to Captain Pennysage, who answere 
that it would all be done in good time— 
meaning, Arrowsmth supposed, after some- 
body had been killed. Then he had found 
out that by some carelessness in the ar- 
rangemetits, while the ship was lying in the 
East India Docks, instead of the freight, 
the passengers’ luggage, the captain’s 
private stores, and the passengers’ provision 
stores, being all stowed in separate compart- 
ments, they had all been lowered down and 
stowed ‘together just as they arrived, with 
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the “medical comforts” into the bargain ; 
out of which all sorts of inconvenience, waste 
of labour, and confusion, was sure to arise 
during the voyage, and on arriving at our 
destination. As for the Rodneyrig, he said, 
she was a very good ship for eargo, and so 
forth, but she had never been built as a 
mger ship, and even what could have 

n done to remedy this had not been at- 

| tempted. I told him that only half, at most, 
| of the cabins below had. scuttles to them, 
|| and these were so near to the water, that 
| they could only be opened to admit air in 
| smoothish weather, or only at times on one 
| side of the ship, and still at the mercy of a 
| deluge from an accidental wave splashing 
| up or running higher than the rest. He 
| said, “Shameful!” I quite dreaded the 

tropics, expecting to be suffocated. 

| uly 9th.—A horrid stench from the after 
| hatchway about twelve o’clock. Mr. Rokeby 
below serving out preserved meat in tin cases, 
| which emitted this effluvia directly they were 
| opened. Twenty or thirty in succession being 
found alike ; andthe captain with Dr. Bannister 
having been to inspect them (of course they 
hadn’t a word to say), Mr. Rokeby was 
directed to throw them overboard. This was 
done, to the great delight of the intermediates ; 
not, apparently, so much on account of getting 


| rid of the nuisance, as from the excitement of | 


| seeing something condemned and executed. 
| Mr. Rokeby was directed to get out some 
| eases of preserved herrings instead, He did 
80, but on the first incision of his iron instru- 
ment in the top of the ease there was a 
hissing sound, with a spurt-up of juice, and 
one of the most disgusting fumes imaginable. 
The next case was the same—and the next 
half-dozen—and the next score. It was 
shocking. All the time the hatchways were 
mewaed by the intermediate passengers, 
eagerly inhaling it, and crying out “Oh! pah ! 
pheu !” while Mr. Rokeby continued to aecom- 
modate them with the fumes of case after 
ease, the same being diffused on its way up 
from the hold wherein he opened them, all 
through the between decks. He stopped at 
the sixty-eighth case, being of a sickly yellow 
in the face; and then it occurred to some- 
body to cry out that it would be better for 
himself and everybody else below if he would 
open such eases on the upper deck, and have 
them thrown overboard the instant the 
effluvia told their condition. The captain 
and Dr. Bannister saw the sense of this. 
The delight of the intermediates was con- 
siderably enhanced by forty more six-pound 
cases of herrings being examined and handed 
over to them to throw overboard. “ Ah,” 
said the captain, as he walked away, 
“that’s a = waste of provisions ; Messrs, 
Saltash and Pincher had better have paid a 
trifle more to the contractors. Penny wise 
and pound foolish.” For this sentiment the 
intermediates cheered him. 

July 10th.—A sailor fell overboard, and was 
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drowned before a boat could be cleared ot 
the lumber in her, and lowered down. He 
was hauling upon a rope, which gave way 
suddenly. It was suggested that, perha 
he was drunk ; and Captain Pennysage said, 
he was afraid poor Tom had been often in 
that state. The carpenter inquired of Dr. 
Bannister, if so be that Tom had been drunk, 
how that should make a rope break? He 
must have been very drunk indeed to “ give 
it” to the rope. 

Sunday, July 1\th.—Passed the island of 
Madeira, Thought I could feel the beauty 
of the climate from the soft hues and tints of 
the mountains. It looked a place for oranges 
in the open air. Dr. Bannister read prayers on 
deck. Captain Pennysage was very devout. 
Often heard a little buzz of voices from the 
*tween decks during the service. Found after- 
wards that Mr. Rokeby had been carrying on 
avery brisk trade in rum and tobacco on the 
captain’s private account nearly the whole 
time; but that his weights and measures 
were now and then the subject of a little 
dispute. 

uly 12th—The ship “ lying 
they said. Was extremely gla 


her course ” 
to hear this, 


as she had been lying with her head nearly 
the opposite way we wanted to go, on several 
oecasions, I had heard, since we left Ply- 
It did not strike me that we should 
I was very sick 





mouth. 
make a very quick passage. 
of it. Everything so salt. 
July 13th.—The self-resourees of the pas- 
|sengers for passing their tedious hours, were 
at the lowestebb, and the means they adopted 
to amuse each other were not very much 
better. On the poop deck the gentlemen 
smoked cigars al tried to read, and the 
ladies did fancy work and tried to read a little 
too; They inquired the ship’s course since 
yesterday at twelve o'clock, and how long it 
wanted todinner. In the evening they walked 
up and down—got up a little very queer 
singing, came. and looked over the rail to 
see how we were amusing ourselves, then 
deseended to tea, and sometimes a rubber of 
whist, after which they disappeared till next 
morning when the bell rang for breakfast. 
As for the intermediates, their occupations and 
amusements were limited to smoking, spitting, 
and lounging about all day, during the time 
they were not eating or drinking. The 





eating and drinking were the only great. | 


points of interest with them, viz., from meal 
to meal, and from day to day, and from week 
to week. In the evening there was occasionally 
an attempt to be genial, and a few songs were 
sung with choruses, and there was some 
dancing. The choruses showed manifest signs 
of rapid improvement, as there were some 
good voices, and one or two who knew how 
to drill them ; the dancing also got better 
each time, and especially after a sailor had 
made a tambourine out of one of the sheep- 
skins, cleared of its wool, dried in the sun, 
and stretched across the lid of a flour cask, 
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But half-a-dozen blackguards in the ship took 


delight in spoiling everything, and as there 
was no order in the ship and no “public 
spirit,” they were allowed to = everything. 
In vain had Arrowsmith declared aloud on 
the poop deck, in the hearing of all around, 
that the ship was in a most disorderly and 
unsafe condition, to say nothing of discomfort, 
from the want of all systematic arrangements ; 
and that all these arrangements, together 
with the requisite authority, devolved, so far 
as the passengers were concerned, upon Dr. 
Bannister and not upon the captain. All the 


a he effected was to make an enemy of 


aptain Pennysage, for the doctor's long 
period of sea-sickness had rendered him 
totally unable to assume any authority ; until 
the captain, having taken all upon himself, 
would allow of no interference in his manage- 
ment, But as he had no sort of head to 
devise, or skill or firmness to carry out any- 
thing beyond the sailing of the ship on the 
most slow and economical principles, we were 
constantly in a scene of discomfort and 
confusion. Dr. Bannister made one or 
two attempts to take his proper position, 
but it was too late. 
captain averse to resigning any claim to 


authority, but all the intermediates now re-| 


sisted it, as an unjustifiable interference. They 


said his duty was only to attend to those who | 
were ill, and not to meddle with those who} 


were well and hearty :—so they all refused to 
obey his directions, as to getting up in the 


morning and taking their bedding on deck to | 


be aired ; as to ranging themselves for their 
proper turns at the serving out of provisions ; 


as to leaving their hot and fuming cabins and | 


coming up, one and all, from the ’tween 
decks or to the upper deck, while the sailors 
scraped and scrubbed and cleansed their 
place of abode below ; as to extinguishing all 
private candles and lamps in cabins at ten 
o'clock. The consequences were, that many 
who were well made themselves ill in various 
ways ; the berths and cabins were in a most 
dirty, close, and unaired state, and the lower 
decks filthy with the mud of trodden bis- 
cuits, fat and gristle and skin of salt beef 
and pork, carelessly dropped, or recklessly 
thrown down, cooking refuse, slush-buckets, 
foul swabs, brimming pails, dishcloths, and 
broken candles, with the froth and suds from 
attempts to wash with marine soap, and a 
running leeward gutter-stream from the oc- 
casional shipping of seas, and the frequent 
upset of water-kegs or fall of rain down the 
open hatchways. The obtaining provisions 
for the messes was often a scene of brutal 
selfish scrambling, and it seldom happened 
that anybody got his proper weight, his sugar 
free from sticks and straws, his butter with- 
out a plentiful sprinkling of loose tea and 
tobacco shreds, his coffee without sand and 
stones from the hold, his flour without an 
ounce or two of incidental mustard, or his 
mustard without being speckled with chloride 
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of lime. This latter article Dr. Bannister 
ordered to be given to everybody who asked 
for it, and in abundance ; but scarcely three 
of the passengers in the tween decks took 
any of it, and with the exception of those 
three, (Arrowsmith, myself, and Mrs. Cow- 
thorne, who had a large family) nobody could 


or way, unless with the unavoidable mus- 
| tard medium. 


chasing each other about the deck, fell down 
the fore hatchway, and down through the 
open hatchway of the hold. The youngest 
was killed on the spot, and the elder child 
was taken up insensible, and with ‘both legs 
broken. 
no sort of protection round these open abysses, 
that among so many children, and with 
crowded and lumbered up deck, that some- 
thing of the kind didn’t happen every day. 
July 15th.—Passed the Canary Isles. Was 
| very anxious to see Teneriffe. 
| know why, but rather think it was on account 
Wind fair and fresh, so that we went along 
}much faster than we had almost ever done 
| before. A bright blueish greyish cone was 
pointed out to me in the distance, rising 
above the clouds, and this being, of course, 


anxious to contemplate it, both with and 
without glasses, but were disturbed, and in- 
deed put to the rout by the ejaculations and 


two poor children who had been killed by the 
fall yesterday, and were ordered by Dr. Ban- 
nister to be buried this evening, which the 
mothers vehemently opposed. They said they 
only wished no more harm would come to the 
health of the ship than what would happen 
by keeping those two sweet innocents aboard. 
The babes had been murdered, they said, by 
the want of proper protection and fenders, 


touched at some place where they could be 
buried properly, like in a Christian country. 
As this could not be listened to, a shocking 
scene took place—the mothers had to be taken 





down below by force, where they continued ” 


to scream—the husband of one of them col- 
lared Dr. Bannister as he was reading a bit 
of the burial service—and one of the mothers 
made her way by force on deck with her hair 
all flying in the wind, just as the dead body of 
her child was centod over the side, when she 
gave a loud scream with a leap upwards, and 
fell flat upon the deck without further motion, 

July 16th.—The weather getting hotter and 
hotter. Begin to think of the tropics. Anxious 
to know if there were not certain ceremonies 
often performed at sea on crossing the Line, 
some of which, if I had been correctly in- 
formed, were extremely disagreeable. Heard 
Captain Pennysage say that he would not 
allow anything of the kind to take place in 





be induced to make use of it in any shape | 


July 14th—Two children, one of five years | 
of age, and the other of seven, playing at | 





The only wonder was, as there was | 


Don’t exactly | 


lof the Peak. The day very fine and clear, | 
Not only was the| 











the celebrated Peak, a great many of us were | 


hurryings to and fro of the mothers of the 


and insisted that they should be kept till we | 
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the Rodneyrig ; these pranks of crossing the 
| Line were sometimes the cause of one or two 
| buckets being thrown overboard, with other 
losses, for which he did not choose to be 
responsible to the owners of the ship: in 
| nddition to which it sometimes happened that 
_ a passenger fell overboard, and was lost. 
| About one o’clock in the morning I was 
| awoke by a loud hooting, and clattering, and 
yelling, intermingled with long guttural 
| screams, and short panting grunts; and then 
arush of many feet, with shouts and laughter 
| allalong the between decks. “ What’s that, 
Isaac?” cried I—*“It’s only a pig hunt,” 
| said he; “one of the pigs has got out, or 
somebody has pulled him out, and now a lot 
0’ fellows are having a good hunt.” Presently 
| the voice of Captain Pennysage was heard, 
and suddenly he appeared in the “tween 


of which he turned right into our cabin, so 
| that I fell back in my berth as if shot, crying 
| out, “Tt wasn’t us, sir!” At this Isaac 
| laughed like a fool for several minutes. 
| Everybody had safely regained his cabin be- 
fore the captain showed his light; he there- 
fore declared aloud that he would put the 
three ringleaders of the disturbance in irons 
| the next morning, and named three of the 
quietest men in the ship, who had certainly 
never stirred out of their cabins all night. 
| duly \7th.—Wind blowing fresh—ship run- 
| ning ten knots an hour—very quick for us. 
| Wind rising, men ordered to take in a flying- 
| jib. In consequence of many splices in a rope, 
| one of them got entangled, or would not run 
| through a block, or something of that kind, 
and five men went out to clear the rigging, 
when a sudden gust struck the flapping sail 
| and crash went the jib-boom, which instantly 
| fell into the sea, carrying with it, of course, 
the flying jib-boom, and both sails, together 
with the five men. In an instant all was 
confusion on deck, Ropes were thrown over 
the side for the men to catch at—the life 
buoy was cut adrift, but was so jammed 
that it would not fall down—some ran to 
lower the quarter boats—others called out 
for the life-boat to be got out—and Captain 
Pennysage ran about giving all sort of orders, 
and not attending to any one of them being 
ut into execution. Meantime the ship hac 
een hove to—three of the men were clinging 
to the wreck of ropes and spars in the sea— 
and Arrowsmith and the second mate, both 
first-rate swimmers, jumped overboard, and 
swam to their assistance. Just as ‘they had 
helped the third man up the side, a loud 
shriek was heard to leeward, followed by a 
cry from the deck of “Shark! Shark !” and 
arush of all the passengers to the leeward 
side. One of the poor fellows had been taken 
down by ashark. Mr. Pounderby and Mrs. 
Pyke both saw it. The remaining sailor was 
still swimming for his life, and crying out for 
a boat. Arrowsmith and the second mate, 
with excited gestures and large eyes, came 
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scrambling up the ship’s side. <A loud cry, 
swelling into a combined scream, from all the 
assengers! I looked over the side, and was 
just in time to see the sailor, with a face as 
white as a ghost, swung backwards and dis- 
appear beneath the wave. His mouth was 
wide open—I think with horror—some said he 
| gave a scream, but I never heard it. 
Sunday, 18th— Waits brought into the cabin 
|a small piece of dry touchwood. He asked 
|me to guess what it was.’ I said, “Stuff to 
| light a pipe with, to be sure.” He said, “ Yes, 
\it was; but what had it lately been, or what 
had it been part of ?”—* Of the inside of some 
|old rotten tree or branch,” said I. Waits 
|folded it up in paper, and put it in his 
box. “Part of the jib-boom of the Rodney- 
rig!” said he, “just at the place where it 
broke. No wonder it broke. Two men’s 


| decks with a dark lanthorn, the bull’s-eye| lives lost by a rotten — and a narrow 


escape for five others. That’s the way to fit 
out ships to make money by passengers!” I 
was glad to find Isaac had so much public 
spirit. “I suppose you don’t object,” said E, 
“to my inserting what you have just said in 
my Diary.” He thought a little, and then 
said “ No.” 


SILKEN CHEMISTRY. 


Tue assay of gold and silver has already 
been described in this miscellany, and most 
persons are familiar with analyses of various 
minerals and vegetables, made with a view 
of ascertaining and determining their relative 
degrees of purity. But a method by which 
such a delicate fabric as silk is capable of 
being assayed; of being put through a fire 
and water ordeal, flung into a crucible, and 
brought out free from all impurities, is' a 
novelty of a rather startling nature ; for who 
ever dreamt that silk is adulterated ? 

Silk is, from its nature,more susceptible 
of absorbing moisture than any other fibrous 
article. In fact, it approaches in this respect 
to the quality of sponge: well-dried silk, 
when placed in a damp situation, will very 
rapidly absorb five or six per cent. of mois- 
ture ; and, being very dear and being always 
sold by weight, this property gives large 
opportunity for fraud ; yet it is not the only 
channel for mal-practices. Silk, as spun by 
the silk-worm, contains amongst its fibres, in 
very minute portions, a quantity of resin, 
sugar, salt, &c, to the extent generally of 
twenty-four per cent. of the entire weight. 

This peculiarity leads to the fraudulent ad- 
mixture of further quantities of gum, sugar, 
and even of fatty substances, to give weight 
to the article ; consequently when a dealer 
or manufacturer sends a quantity of raw silk 
to a throwster to be spun into silk thread, it 
is no unusual thing to find it heavily charged 
with adulterate matters. When he sends 
that silk to be dyed he will find out the 
loss, provided the dyer does not follow up 
the system by further adulteration, 
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The presence of foreign substances in the 
silk, is fatal to proper dyeing; hence the 
dyer proceeds to get rid of them by means of 
boiling the silk in soap and water. As silk 
thread becomes charged with foreign matters 
to various degrees, given weights of several 
samples will contain very different lengths. 
In this way manufacturers are often deceived 
in the produce of various parcels of thrown 
silks after coming from the loom. 

In our own country, great as have been the 
strides made by most branches of manu- 
facture, the silk spinner or weaver has 
quietly borne all these evils and disappoint- 
ments in deepest ignorance of the Chemistry 
of Silk, and perhaps believing that “ Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” He, 
alone, of all the workers, has neglected to 
seek the friendly aid of the chemist. 

Possibly it is this indifference to science, 
which has left the silk manufacturer so far 
behind every other son of industry. It is 
notorious that, whilst our cotton, linen, and 
woollen manufactories have been multiplied 
ten-fold during the last seore of years, those 
of silk goods have made scarcely any progress. 
The manufacturers are themselves perfectly 
aware of this startling fact, and it was but a 
few months sinee that a memorial was pre- 
sented from them to the legislature, praying 
that all remaining protection on their goods 
might be removed, as the only hope of giving 
a new vitality to their slumbering trade. 

The truth is, that Frenchmen are more 
keenly alive to the value of science in con- 
nection with manufacture than ourselves. 
Whilst our silk manufacturers have gone on 
upon the old well-beaten track, those of 
Franee have enlisted in their behalf the 
services of the chemist, who-has brought their 
‘raw material as completely under his analy- 
tical control as subtle gas or ponderous ore. 
‘He has demonstrated to a nicety that its 
relative puvity, its strength, its elasticity, its 
durability, its structure, the very size and 
weight of each separate fibre, may be shown 
and registered with precision and certainty. 
He tells. the manufacturer the actual amount 
of latent moisture contained in a pound of 
silk ; he shows him how much natural gum, 
resin, and sugar, every bale comprises: he 
— out how much lighter his: thread should 

e after the processes of spinning and dyeing ; 
and, more valuable still, he indicates the most 
profitable use to which every bale of raw silk 
is applicable: that whilst one parcel is best 
adapted for the manufacture of satin, another 
may be better employed for plain silk, another 
for velvet, and so on to the end. 

In France, Italy, and other parts of con- 
tinental Europe, the assaying, or, as it is 
there technically termed, the “ conditioning of 
silk,” is carried on under the sanction of the 
municipal authorities, in establishments called 
Conditioning Houses. The quantity thus 
assayed is published weekly for the informa- 
tion of the trade with as much regularity as 
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a Price Current. In this way we may find 
it publicly notified that, in the Conditioning | 
House at Lyons there were during last | 
year five millions, thirty-seven thousand, six | 
hundred and twenty-eight pounds of silk | 
assayed ; at Milan, three millions, four hundred | 
and sixty-six thousand, six hundred and | 
ninety-one pounds, and other large quantities | 
at St. Etienne, Turin, Zurich, Elberfeld, and | 
other places. | 
Of so much importance has this proces | 
been deemed in France that, in 1841, a royal | 
ordonnance was passed, setting forth the | 
ascertained weight which silk loses by the | 








conditioning process, and which is eleven | 
per cent. ‘This eleven per cent., added to the | 
weight of the silk after the ordeal it has gone | 
through, makes up what is termed its mer- | 
chantable weight. 

The French have brought to our doors'the | 
means of accomplishing what they have prae. | 
tised during the last twenty years, with s | 
much advantage. These means are no far | 
ther removed from us than Broad Street | 
Buildings, in the City, in premises lately | 
occupied by one of the many Colonial bubbie 
Companies which have so multiplied during | 
the past half century. Science has estab | 
lished herself where humbug so recently sat | 
enthroned. 

We have paid a visit to these premises. 
The first operation we beheld was that of de- | 
termining the humidity of silk. Eleven per | 
cent, isthe natural quantity in all silk, but | 
from various causes this is nearly always 
much exceeded. Several samples of the | 
articles having been taken from a bale, they | 
are weighed in scales, capable of being turned | 
by half a grain. Two of these samples are | 
then placed in other scales, equally delicate | 
and true ; one end of which, containing the | 
sample, being immersed in a copper cylinder | 
heated by steam to two hundred and thirty | 
degrees of Fahrenheit, the other, with the | 
weights, being enclosed within a glass case. | 
The effect of this hot-air bath is rapidly seen; 
the silk soon throws off its moisture, becomes 
lighter, and the seale with the weights begins | 
to sink. In this condition it is kept until no 
further loss of weight is pereeived ;—the 
weight which the silk is found to have lost 
being the exact degree of its humidity. The 
natural eleven per cent. of humidity being | 
allowed for, any loss beyond that shows the 
degree -of artificial moisture which the silk 
contains. 

To determine the amount of foreign matters 
contained in a sample of silk,the parcela—after 
a most mathematical weighing—are boiled 
in soap and water, for several hours. They 
are then conveyed to the hot-air chambers, 
subjected to two- hundred and thirty degrees 
of heat, and finally weighed. It will be found | 
now that silk of the greatest purity has 
lost not only its eleven per cent. of moisture, 
but a further twenty-four per cent. in the 
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should the article have been in any way 
tampered with, the loss is not unusually as 
much as thirty or thirty-two per cent. 

The assaying the lengths of silk is done by 
ruling off four hundred yards of the fibre, and 
weighing that quantity; the finer the silk, the 
lighter will these four hundred yards be. But 
qs this gossamer fibre is liable to break, a 
beautiful contrivance exists for instantly ar- 
resting the reel on which it is being wound 
off, in order that it may be joined and the 
reeling continued. Amother means exists for 
stopping the reel immediately the four hun- 
dred yards are obtained, . 

The degree of elasticity is shown by a 
delicate apparatus which stretches one thread 
of the silk until it breaks, a tell-tale dial 
and hand marking the point of fracture. 
Equally ingenious and precise is the apparatus 
for testing what is termed the “spin” of the 
silk ;—its capability of being twisted round 
with great velocity without in any way. being 
damaged in tenacity or strength. 

The last process is also purely mechanical. 
A hank of the silk, on its removal from. the 
boiling-off cistern, is placed upon a. hook ; 
and, by means of a smooth round stick passed 
through it, a rapid jerking motion is given to 
it, which after some little time, throws up a 
certain degree of glossy brightness. This 
power of testing its lustre is employed to 
ascertain its suitability for particular pur- 
poses. Should it come up very brilliantly, 
the article will be pronounced adapted for a 
fine satin; with less lustre upon it, it may 
be set aside for gros. de Naples, or velvet, and 
in this way the manufacturer can determine 
beforeband to. what purpose he shall apply 
his silk, and so avoid frequent disappointment 
and‘loss. In short, instead of working in the 
dark and by chance, he works by chemical 
rules of undeviating correctness. 

After each of the above assays, or con- 
ditionings, the owner of the silk is supplied 
for a small fee with an authenticated. certifi- 
cate of its various qualities, 


JANE MARKLAND. 
A TALE, 


Ir needs not beauty to adorn the face, 

Nor flexile limbs to give the motions grace: 

As from the shapeless block Apollo broke 

And glowed with lovelier life at every stroke, 

So glows with freshening charms the homeliest:maid, 
When warm Affection plies the sculptor’s trade. 


When young Jane Markland came to teach our school 
The village children loved her gentle rule ; 

So mild the mistress learning won the child, 

And hardest words grew easy when she smiled. 

But not all smiles; the teacher knew to frown 

And keep disorder by a whisper down ; 

Neavy her brows when idlesse mocked her reign, 


And, half by chance, her hand would touch the cane; 


So ermiued judges thrill the crowd with awe 
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Our curate—white his hair and warm his heart— 
By merit fitted for a loftier part, 

But pleased and happy 'mid the floek he tends, 
Unmarked by bishops—rich in humbler friends— 

| Our curate ne’er grew tired of lauding Jane, 

And soared at once to Ciceronian strain : 

** Since first,” he says, “ to teach our school she came 
I scarce believe the village is the same; 

A neatness now pervades our cottage rooms ; 

Our cottage walls.are sweet with summer blooms ; 

I find a book on every table spread, 

Where morn and eve the word of God is read; 

Neat prints—the fruit of gathered pence—bestow 
Refinement never dreamt of long ago ; 

The school-boys sweep the road before the door, 
The weather's self seems better than of yore ; 

And then, in all she does she’s so sincere, 

Tis pity she’s so very plain, my dear.” 





Yes; Jane was plain; im truth, I've often heard 
A stranger paint her -by:a harsher word, 

For coarse she was.in feature, dull her eyes, 
Her gait ungainly and enlarged her size; 

Yet ne’er came child of Eve bereft of all 

The charms, Eve's only dowry since the fall; 
Some link remains by which the bond we trace 
Between the loveliest and the plainest face. 
Some one expression that, with instant thrill, 
‘Tells us the ugliest is a woman still ; 

White teeth had Jane, and lips that well exprest 
Each thought, fear, feeling of her gentle breast. 


One night, when winds that had been loud all day 
Beneath the troubled moonlight died away, 

And left the trees unmoved, while overhead 

Large jagged clouds o’er all the blue were spread’; 
Swiftly across the sky their squadrons passed 

As if for safety flying from the blast; 

You seemed to hear the tempest as it swept 

Though sound was none, and calm the village slept, 


To Jane’s low casement came a stealthy tread : 
A voice was heard, “ Are you still up?” it said. 
Jane laid the iron down. ‘ Who’s here-so late? 
What, Widow Snow! Come in.” 

“T may not wait— 
The moon is hid; a piping gust I hear 
That shows too well a storm is;drawing near; 
The boats are all returned, save only one, 
And that—oh, Jane! I tremble for my son ; 
Heedless.and bold he is, nor used; to guide 
The boat.in darkness to our jetty's side,” 
Jane heard the widow and no word she spoke ; 
But struck the lanthorn’s light and pinned her cloak; 
“Tis a wild night; I hear,the sea,” she said, 
And swiftly to the share the way she led, 


A dreadful seene!, ‘With unresisted sway 

Wave rushed on. wave, as howling for their prey, 
And dashing from. their heads the blinding spray, 
High o’er the pier they swept as if in pride, 

And fell in thunder on the leaward side ; 

Then, as in wrath, they strnok the rocks, and tore 
Deep furrows.in the sand.and shook the shore, 

“ Can you see nothing, Jane?” the widow cried. 
‘“‘ There is no boat in motion far or wide 5 
There’s nothing to be seen but the tall crest 

Of the land breakers; blackness hides the rest, 
Stop ! there. was.something. dark, a moment seen, 
Now sunk in. the deep trough, the seas between ; 
Again! it isa boat! Heayen help the crew! 





By useless mace, and sword they never draw. Through all this coil I heard a wild halloo, 
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Go, dearest widow ! to the bay below. 

Hold forth the lanthorn, it their course will show ; 
If they hold on there may be safety yet. 
See—see—they come—oh God! the boat’s upset.” 
Loud screamed the widow and the lanthorn shook ; 
With steadier fingers Jane the burden took ; 

And raised it high in air its light to show, 

And, anxious hoping, waved it to and fro. 

On a long shoreward swell that rushed in might 
From the black, weltering distance into light 

An upturned kee] she sees; with hideous roar 
The wave repulsed ejects it on the shore; 

And on the fragments, drenched, insensate, cold, 
Two human forms still keep their deadly hold. 
The lanthorn’s light their features gave to view, 
But Hope expired to mark their pallid hue. 

Prone lay the widow on that fatal sand, 

Her dead hand closed upon her son’s dead hand, 


Within a garden from our street withdrawn, 

With twenty feet in front by way of lawn, 

Our Doctor’s house—three-storied, roofed with slate— 
Retired, yet public, keeps manorial state. 

A gabled stable helps its airs of pride, 

The surgery window decks the other side. 

Thither hied Jane; in language clear though fast 
Summoned his aid, and shoreward quickly passed ; 
Knocked at some doors, her tale of grief displayed, 
And half the village rose to give her aid. 


John Dire, the roughest, kindest man alive, 

Was sixty years, and owned to forty-five ; 

A Navy surgeon, thirty years afloat, 

The anchor-button still adorned his coat ; 

M. D. his rank, but little squared his rules 

With tedious lessons learned in musty schools ; 
Sharp and decisive was his word; his hand 

Had knife, pill, bolus ever at command ; 

His language rough, adorned with words so queer 
That even our curate sometimes smiled to hear ; 
Storm-beat his cheeks, as if his days had past 
Howling defiance to the northern blast, 

Yet warm his feelings, though his words uncouth, 
Unchilled by age and generous as in youth. 


Meantime the crowd had gathered on the strand, 

And round the three the mourning neighbours stand. 

**Is there no hope?” said Jane, and felt the skin 

Of the drowned youth, “Yes! yet there's warmth 
within. 

Fly for a blanket; still my parlour fire 

Burns clearand bright; but here comes Doctor Dire.” 

Back drew the crowd. With careful hand he press’d 

The boatman’s wrist, and felt within his breast ; 

Jane drew the widow off, who slowly woke, 

And while the leech was silent, no one spoke. 

To see the other sufferer next he went, 

And uttered various grunts that spoke content. 

* Bill Bosford has no watery death to dread, 

Give him some grog and put the dog to bed. 

Unsling the main-sail of that boat; with care 

Lay Snow within—” and then, with threatening air, 

He bade the crowd go—but I can’t say where. 

Jane hurried homeward, stirred the fire, and spread 

Before its blaze her choicest feather-bed. 

When footsteps sounded at her garden gate 

She oped the door, and in was borne the weight, 

Oh! strange the ease that use and skill supply ! 

*Neath Dire’s quick hend all difficulties fly ; 

Soon on the cheek a languid colour glows, 

Slow beats the pulse ; the eyelids half unclose ; 

With many a muttered oath—which Heaven forgive! — 

The doctor swears at last the boy will live, 
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Puts to his lips a flask; and, with a strain, 

Snow lifts his eyes and gazes first on Jane. 

“ Let the dog lie,” says Dire; “here let him lie; 

If you disturb the scoundrel’s rest he 'Il die,” 

Then sat he down, and to the listening few 

Who close and closer round his arm-chair drew, 

Told he such tales, as filled them with affright, 

Of all his doings after Algiers’ fight ; 

The bones he sawed, the wounds he staunched, the 
gore 

That filled the cockpit-boards a foot or more ; 

Such were the sights on board the Bossentore.* 

Then changed the theme ; and next the surgeon told 

Of ten feet water settling in the hold; 

The store-room swampt, while water-logged they lay, 

And starving watched the sunset day by day, 

Till on the fourth, just when the lots they threw 

That doomed the doctor's self to feed the crew, 

A sail drew near that food and safety bore. 

They watched the ship, that soon lurched wholly 
o'er ; 

Such the sad ending of the Bossentore ! 

Delighted listeners looked on him with dread, 

As if whole histories in his face they read— 

So rough, so weather-beat, so gnarled and old, 

More wild and awful than the tales he told. 

Snow lay asleep ; above his breath he bends, 

Then turns—with words uncourteous—to his friends, 

Bids them go home ; but speaks with honour due 

To watchful Jane, and tells her what to do, 

Then, muttering many curses, for display, 

Goes homeward, shivering timbers all the way. 

His are no curses; even our priest declares 

They ’re but a topsy-turvey kind of prayers ; 

A sort of enmity that fires no lead, 

But vollies on its starving foes—with bread. 


Jane and the widow watched the youth’s repose 

And helped him home when earliest morn arose.. 

His was the farm that close and sheltered lay 

"Neath the tall Downs that guard our tiny bay ; 

A rock-strewn farm, with many a deep raviue, 

Where babbling runlets run their course unseen, 

Till ‘tween split rocks they sparkle into day, 

Or soar in jets and noiseless glide away. 

Humble the home where widow Snow abode, 

But picturesque and lovely from the road ; 

For climbing creepers hid the mouldering wall, 

And clustered roses made amends for all ; 

A leasehold farm, with such a term to run, 

It might outlast, she said, her grandson's son. 

By favourite names each little field was known, 

And save in name the fields were all her own; 

And scarce more pride can fill an emperor's breast, 

When countless armies march at his behest, 

Than filled poor Widow Snow when she surveyed 

Her twelve fat cows beneath the elin-trees’ shade. 

But pride—unblest with riches—is a snare ; 

And many a grief had Widow Snow to bear, 

A farmer she ; a pew at church her own ; 

Yet ne’er aspired to silk or satin gown, 

While tradesmen’s wives, ev'n nursemaids out 
place, 

Rustled in silk and veiled themselves in lace. 

But pride had heavier falls ; for, as he grew, 

The hopes she cherished in her son were few. 

Loving to her he was; but idle, wild— 

He tired of home, and revelled while she toiled ; 

He scorned the land that filled her heart with pride, 

But cast his net; the tireless oar he plied, 
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Mixed with the common crew, half-shared a boat, 
And ne’er was happy saving when afloat, 


A change came o’er his life since that dread hour 

When harsh experience showed the tempest’s power. 

No more he sought his comrades on the shore, 

Nor scorned the home that had been dull before. 

When Jane walked up at evenings there was he, 

Kind host, to hand her countless cups of tea, 

To press the muffin while it yet was warm, 

And all the rural dainties of the farm ; 

Nor this alone, but books he tried to read; 

If dark the sense Jane helped him at his need. 

A slate he bought, and toiled with many a fret, 

Through sums, and weights, and measures dry and 
wet. 

The maid still aided when a puzzler came, 

And joy at her assistance drowned the shame. 

Once said his mother, “ What a girl is Jane! 

How good her heart! Alas, that she’s so plain !” 

John oped his eyes as if he scarcely heard 

Or strove to attain the meaning of the word. 

“Plain?” he exclaimed; “I know not what you 
mean, 

A smile like hers no mortal man has seen.” 


“ Have you e’er told her so?” the mother said. 
“What right have I, stained name and empty head, 
To speak to such a scholar as Miss Jane?” 

The son replied, Indeed, I’m not so vaiu.” 


That night Jane sought the farm when school was 
done ; 

The mother archly smiled, and blushed the son. 

When first they saw her at the Whitefield stile, 

Said Widow Snow, “ Just tell her of her smile.” 

But silent sat the youth the evening through, 

And never hours before so swiftly flew. 

When Jane rose up to take her homeward way, 

“ John,” said the mother, “ has a word to say; 

He ’ll see you through the yard and past the stile, 

He wants to tell you, Jane, about your smile.” 

No smile had Jane; so well her face she knew, 

How many its defects, its charms how few, 

She felt offence; her voice grew sharp and clear : 

“TI did not fancy John was so severe.” 

Quickly she went; abashed the young man stood, 

And couldn’t have o’erta’en her if he would, 


A week passed on; John Snow was nowhere found, 
They searched the village, tried each nook of ground. | 
A herd had seen him take the upland track, 

With stick in hand and bundle on his back ; 

But none had heard him tell his journey’s end, 

Nor on what day his coming to attend. 

Poor Widow Snow was all o’ercome with grief, 

But Jane came up once more and brought relief; 
Whispered her hopes that he would soon return : 
“The post will bring a letter—cease to mourn ; 
Perhaps our curate knows—lI 'll go inquire— 
Perhaps he told his plans to Doctor Dire. 

I'll ask him, too; rest happy.” So she went, 

And left the widow wretched but content. 


Our curate and the doctor—generous twain— 

Walked up to aid the comfortings of Jane. 

“ An idle freak,” our mild-eyed curate cried ; 

“He staid away three days last Whitsuntide.” 

“He’s a changed man since then,” said Widow 
Snow. 

“And hates the Whitsun ales and all their show.” 

“T think—Heaven bless him !” thus the leech began, 

“He's caught at last some little spark of man, 
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No molly-coddle now with bulls and cows, 

And such live lumber pressing down his bows, 

But—” here his eyes were mentioned—“ he’s now 
bore 

An A. B. seaman in a ship of war ; 

Some fighting dragon like the Bossentore. 

God save the Queen ! if that would get him free—” 

He cracked his hand—*he'’d not get that from 
me.” 

Small comfort this; but, when some days went by, 

A broken slate the widow chanced to spy, 

And on the fragment this short line appears, 

* Tell Jane she’s not to marry for three years.” 

Harsh pangs on this through Jane a minute passed, 

“The man!” she said, “ he mocks me to the last!” 

But, in long nights of talk with Widow Snow, 

And tears that did not fail at times to flow, 

She learned what thoughts his bashfulness confin’d, 

And strange, sweet fancies filled her wondering mind ; 

Content and pleasure gave each action grace, 

And fixed their own calm beauty in her face. 

So sunshine, when it warms negleeted ground, 

Calls flower-seeds forth and scatters perfume round. 


One wintry night, when scarce two years were gone, 
The two sad mourners sat and talked of John. 

The glimmering fire sent forth a cheery light, 
And—all without a cause—their hopes grew bright. 
“* I feel as if some happiness were near,” 

The widow said, and wiped th’ unconscious tear. 
Jane smiled to hear.—But sudden, from the sea, 


| A gun was heard. “ What can the signal be ?” 


They looked across the bay—but nothing saw. 

A flash again ! far off—and then, with awe, 

They watched the coming sound, they heard its 
roar— 

And lights grew frequent on the startled shore. 

A third report came booming o’er the tide: 

“They want a boat,” the saddened mother sighed ; 

“If John were here!” dear memories awoke, 

One thought possessing both though neither spoke. 


A heavy footstep sounded at the door, 

The handle turned, and who stood on the floor ? 

Toil-worn he seemed, like common sailor drest, 

Blue jacket, shining hat, and hairy vest; 

Across his neck two wooden boxes hung, 

These at his feet with heavy sound he flung. 

* You do not know me, mother? "—Yes, the tone 

Of the loved voice revealed him all her own ; 

And in his arms she lay !—but still his eye 

Was fixed on Jane who sat in silence by. 

She helped the widow on a chair to place, 

And both sat gazing in the stranger's face. 

He went to Jane, he took her willing hand, 

“For you,” he said, “ my life’s great change I 
planned, 

Crossed the wide seas—a man before the mast— 

And, armed and eager, to the gold world past. 

There week by week I added to my store, 

Heaped grains on grains till I required no more, 

And here I'm landed on my native shore.” 

Then with a kick he showed the boxes’ weight— 

“ Five hundred ounces is my golden freight, 

Enough,” he cried, “ to crown my best design, 

Oh, Jane! oh, mother! what a bliss is mine!” 


What wonders quickly on the farm we see : 

Three hundred pounds turned leasehold into fee— 
Some wise repairs made every fence complete ; 

The cottage walls grew clean, the chambers neat, 
And when our doctor gave the bride away— 

Rough were his words that hailed the wedding-day— 
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Our curate, Jane's meek virtues pondering o’er, 

Quite changed his taste and thought her plain no 
more. 

“ A maid so good must make a charming wife, 


A very pretty girl, too, on my life!” 


SIX YEARS AMONG CANNIBALS. 


I am physician to a hospital in a large sea- 
port town. My curiosity was aroused lately 
by the face of a man, which, as it lay upon 
the pillow of a hospital. bed, looked singularly 
savage. It was marked by a broad blue line 
extending from the lower level of his nose to 
an inch below the lips, and from the back of 
one whisker to the back of the other. 
Evidently such a tattoo-mark was not one 
with which any white man would have been 
willingly disfigured. On the patient’s re- 
covery I put some questions to him, and 
obtained the substance of the following 
account. For several reasons I believe the 
tale to bea true one. It was not volunteered ; 
the man appeared to be ashamed of his own 
story, and required a steady cross-examination 
before he would yield up half of what he 
had to say. The cross-questioning produced 
no inconsistent statements; no published 
accounts contradict anything that he states ; 
and he mentions many facts known in this 
country through books which it is not likely 
that he ever read. 

David or Daniel Dash, native of the state 


of Virginia, embarked on board a whaling 
ship as a common seaman, at the age of nine- 


teen. His ship sailed round Cape Horn, and 
had been cruising about for perhaps nine- 
teen months, when she was overtaken by a 
storm near the Marquesas; there she was 


driven ashore in spite of all exertions, and | 
soon went to pieces. The crew consisted of| 


thirty persons. The captain and twenty-four 
men took to the boats, and he believes 
escaped. He and four others swam: to land. 
As soon as they arrived on shore they were 
surrounded by the natives, made prisoners, 
and carried a few miles into the interior. 
Being then placed in a long hut, the prince 
or chief came to them and arranged them in 
a line. Without any delay the choice was 
offered to them—whether they would be 
tattooed or killed. The chief easily made his 
meaning understood; he produced first the 
usual tattooing implements, pointed to the 
marks on his own person, and then to. the 
bodies of his prisoners. Presenting next a 
knife, he made a feint of cutting off their 
heads. 

After this dumb-show, the chief offered to 
each man in succession dagger or bowl, that 
is to say, knife or tattooing apparatus. 
Would they be dead.men or savages? Dash’s 
four companions being his seniors, polled first 
at this election, and they chose the knife, 
He was, however, young to die, and willing 
to do anything to save his life. He chose 
to be tattooed. As soon as the decision 
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of the five men had been ascertained, the 
four who had disdained to be made comrades 
by the cannibals were killed. They lost 
their heads. Without the least delay, their 
bodies were cut up, and preparations made 
for a feast. The large bones were cut out 
to make fish-hooks, spear-heads, tattoo instru- 
ments ; particular parts were cut off to be 
given as offerings to the Gods, and the rest 
of the flesh was cooked. Holes were then 
dug in the earth, and filled with dry wood, 
some large stones being placed here and there 
among the wood, to be heated when the pile 
was fired. After ignition, fresh wood. was 
heaped on, and the fire kept up until the 
ground had been made thoroughly hot. The 
ashes. being then raked out, the flesh was 
put into the holes, and covered with the 
stones and embers. It was so left for about 
half an hour, and at the end of that time 
taken out, and eaten by perhaps two hundred 
men. Before the feast was ready, the men 
had begun to drink an intoxicating liquor, 
which resembled soap suds in appearance, 
and soon took effect. This was the Cava 
cup, of which travellers have written, and 
Lord Byron has sung. Having no rum | 
or other spirit, and not understanding the 
way to prepare any ordinary fermented | 
liquors, the islanders had been led to the | 
discovery of a strange substitute. The 
procure a root called Cava root (whic 
appears, by the bye, to be very rich in starch) ; 


| they cut it up, and chew it thoroughly ; they | 


then wash it in water, strain it through tappa 
cloth ; and, throwing the fibrous part away, 
retain the washings. These are allowed to 
stand for a short time, during which they 
ferment, and acquire intoxicating power. 
This drink appears to act as slow poison; 
for indulgence in it reduces men often to a 
miserable state of nervousness and _blind- 
ness. 

These natives seem from Daniel’s account 
to be epicures in cannibalism; and it is rather 
agreeable to white men, to know that:they do 
not think so much of white men as they do of 
black. Black men’s flesh is greatly preferred 
to pork, and their fondness for it is so decided 
that no man of that colour would. ever have 
a choice given him for his life. The whites 
on the contrary usually meet with the same 
treatment that Dash and his companions had 
experienced. The feast being over, tattooing 
operations were commenced upon him. The 
instruments employed were pieces of bone 
filed into the shape of very fine saws ; they 
were about three inches long and varied from 
a pen-knife’s to two fingers’ breadth ; these 
were set in cane handles, and when used 
were placed upon the skin and struck by @ 
sort of wooden mallet till blood spirted out. 
Burnt human bones were then rubbed in 
over the wounds. The process was exceedingly 
painful, so much so that only small portions 
of the skin were painted at a sitting. ‘Three 
months elapsed before the whole tattooing 
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was complete. Dash was marked on the 
face, on the breast, on the back, and from the 
toe nails to the ancles. All the natives of this 
island and the neighbouring ones are tattooed. 
The process seems to be compulsory, likesome 
of the initiations practised by the North- 
American Indians. It has to be undergone 
alike by men and women. The priests or 
doctors, called “ Vahanna,” are the operators. 
The usual age for the operation is eighteen. 
The father hands over his children to the 
operator as they reach that age, with a certain 
sum, either of goods, money, or land. In case 
of his death before the children are suffi- 
ciently mature he leaves some of his land for 
the same purpose. The men are usually 
tattooed in patterns, women more plainly, 
In women the lips are marked by small spots, 
the ears are bored, and round the hole, faint 
blue concentric lines are:drawn. The hands are 
marked as far as the wrists, looking as if they 
were gloved. The feet are marked in a 
similar way as far as the ancle, and there 
extend stripes from the upper margin of this 
tattooed shoe to the knee joint. 

When the process of tattooing had been 


properly completed, Dash was adopted by | 


the chief into the tribe. This man “changed 
places with him,” “gave up his seat to him,” 
and “they exchanged names;” Dash be- 
came Coonooai (Coonooy) or “the great chief,” 
and the chief David or Daniel Dash. The 
chief could pronounce Daniel better than 


David, and so adopted that one of the two | 


names which the sailor claims a right to use 
at option. The chief also gave him his 
daughter to wife, a well-built, handsome 
| woman of nineteen years ofage. He “had 
to marry” also four-and-twenty others, who 
expected to be treated as his lawful spouses, 
but who were in some degree inferior to the 
princess. 

The brothers and friends of these wives 


soon built. for their new associate a hut of) 


bamboo, in which the entire family resided. 


A small compartment was made for the) 
princess and her spouse—a sort of state-room | 


—to mark their superiority. He was in every 
| way treated as a chief; the brothers of 
| his wives prepared his victuals; a pig was 
killed every second day for the use of his 
household, and they had as many boiled po- 
tatoes as they could eat. He had four chil- 
| dren only during the time he remained on the 
island, three of whom died in their infancy. 
He was about ten months before he could 
| speak the language perfectly, but he could 
| make himself understood much earlier. 

The women, he says, have, on the whole, 
few children, They suffer scarcely anything 
at a confinement: and do not usually nurse 
their children very long ; they feed them with 
cocoa-nut,. bread-truit, and raw fish, all these 
being finely chewed before they are given to 
the infant. None of the people like cooked fish; 
they all prefer it raw. Few die in infancy; the 
great majority of children born are reared. 
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They seem almost to have an instinct for the 
water. As soon as they can walk to the edge of 
the stream they walk into it, and they can 
swim as soon as or even before they have learnt 
torun. I may observe that all children appear 
to have a particular fondness for the water ; 
but those only can indulge it who go con- 
stantly either quite naked, or in clothes not 
liable to be injured, who at the same time have 
access to water mild and genial as our 
summer air. 

The natives of the Marquesas keep up their 
swimming powers throughont their lives, and 
attain extraordinary faculties. They have no 
fear of sharks ; when one:appears in the bay 
the natives singly or in numbers “go out to 
attack it” in its own element with their 
knives. They have canoes which they manage 
cleverly, and use in trading excursions to 
other islands, or in fishing. 

The colour of the islanders is similar to 
that of many a tawny Spaniard —a light 
mahogany. The men and women are of a 
medium height, well made, and often very 
good-looking. Their dress consists of. a piece 
of tappa cloth round the loins, concerning 
which they are as careful and proud as we 


|are in reference to the quality and fashion of 


our more numerous and costly garments. 


| This tappa cloth is made by beating a part of 


the bark of the bread-fruit tree with a sort 


| of wooden mall, which breaks up its fibres so 


that they may be stretched ont, like the lace 
bark of the West Indies. This is carefully 
washed and bleached until it becomes as 
white and as fineas linen. It isnever woven. 

In disposition the islanders are, by Daniel’s 
account, true savages. They are constantly 
at war with neighbouring tribes. The 
eountry is full of mountains and woods, the 
former being very steep and difficult, the 
latter dense and extensive. The valleys and 
bays are the parts in and about which the 
inhabitants are chiefly clustered. A distance 
of four miles is frequently all the interspace 
between the lands belonging to two hostile 
tribes. The men are constantly at war, and 
have the Dyak fondness for heads. Scareely 
a moonlight night elapses: but. one man or 
other goes on a head-hunting excursion. 
They often go alone, but usually hunt in twos 
or threes. ‘They start before night-fall so as 
to arrive in the neighbourhood of the intended 
victim shortly after dark ; they then either 
lie in ambush for a lone man, or go toa hut 
disguising their voices, ask for shelter, or a 
light for their pipes. When the door is 
opened, they rush in ; andif they can succeed 
in overpowering the inmates, they kill them, 
cut offtheir heads and return. The bodies are 
too heavy to be dragged over the mountains. 
The trophy or trophies being thus secured, 
are cut into as many parts as possible, and 
given to thenumerousigods to:propitiate them 
and to procure from them good luek. These 
gods are usually uncouth figures, but by 
oversight I omitted to examine Daniel on 
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this subject. He spoke contemptuously of 
the people for believing just what their 
doctor priests told them—said that they told 
them all sorts of things—but did not, of 
his own will, particularise any. 

As his account of the Taboo agreed com- 
pletely with that made familiar by many 
writers, not forgetting Herman Melville, I 
did not ask many questions about it. In 
these midnight expeditions the knife is 
used ; in larger battles, however, the musket 
supersedes all other arms. Great battles 
are very numerous, a fortnight never elapses 
without one. My informant said “He could 
not rightly tell what they fought for—he 
did not think they knew themselves—they 
could not be at peace.” In these fights, 
between two and three hundred will engage 
on either side; the scene of the battle is 
usually laid in the woods, and the com- 
batants dodge to and fro among the 
trees. None like to expose themselves fully, 
the whiz of a bullet immediately frightens 
them, and causes them to drop upon the 
ground. In consequence of all this caution, 
the contests are often prolonged over from 
one to three days, and it rarely happens that 
more than four or five are killed on either 
side. They sometimes, but seldom, come to 
close quarters, when they fight with their 
muskets clubbed. As soon as a few men are 
killed, the losing side withdraws, the victims 
are then conveyed to their village by the con- 
querors, the “fancy” parts of their bodies 
are devoted to the gods, the rest is cooked 
and eaten by the men, The warriors do not 
appear to have much sense of honour ; for the 
strong tribes constantly make war upon the 
weak, and two or three tribes now and then 
suspend their own quarrels to make more 
effective war upon a fourth. In consequence 
of this spirit, many tribes are now almost 
exterminated and do not include more than 
twenty or thirty men. All the people speak 
one language, so that an union might be easily 
effected if the temper of the people changed. 

As they are savage in their war with 
hostile tribes, so they are rude and brutal 
in their peace amongst themselves. From 
some cause or another Daniel was constantly 
attacked by the women of the tribe who, 
half in savage fun and half in earnest, 
used to seize him by the beard and hair 
and shake him; this they could often do 
without fear of his wrath, as more than two 
or three would set on him at once. He con- 
sidered that the attention was paid chiefly in 
fun, but he had often to thrash the ladies 
vigorously before they would set him free. 
The men are not commonly savage amongst 
themselves, as man to man—rather as man to 
woman. He had seen men thrashing women 
with the butt end of a musket, and had known 
limbs to be broken in this way. In such 
cases it would be of no use for the wife to go 
home to her father; he would only thrash 
her again and send her back, It is not often 
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that actual murder takes place ; when it does, 
atonement is made to the friends of the 
deceased by presents, or the murderer is 
driven out into another tribe. 

The islanders have enough regard for their 
friends to show the delicate abstinence of not 
eating them—whether killed in battle or by 
chance. They never inter their dead, but 
take them out to a distance in the woods, 
where a rude cane hut is built to protect each 
corpse from the sun and rain; a sort of 
trough is made for the dead man’s bed, in 
which his body is left. Two days afterwards 
a hog is killed, cooked, and deposited by the 
bedside. This is done under the impression 
that the dead require food like the living, 
and the supply is continued long after the 
flesh has crumbled into dust ; in fact, until 
the family of the defunct has itself become 
extinct. It forms one of the chief occupa- 
tions of the life of the living to convey food to 
the dead. Unlike some other savage nations, 
they keep the old people during the helpless- 
ness of age with assiduous care ; the younger 
members of the family, or of the tribe, supply 
them regularly with provisions. 

The climate is warm, genial, and healthy; 
sickness is rare; nevertheless, from the 
causes before mentioned, the population is on 
the decrease. Daniel was not aware that any 
European diseases had been introduced, nor 
were the people habitually given to intoxi- 
cation. 

There are numerous feasts held in the 
course of the year—usually one every two 
months. The occasion of such a feast is 
most commonly the reception of some recently 
tattooed individuals, male or female, among 
the adult members of a tribe. The chief en- 
tertainment then is dancing. When all is 
prepared, the men of the tribe arrange them- 
selves on one side of an open space—the 
women in a line opposite and parallel to them 
—between these opposed sides there are placed 
four men whose duty it is to keep time by 
beating drums. The drums are made by 
scooping the interior from a piece of wood 
and stretching a shark skin over it, which is 
tightened by cords made of cocoa nut fibre. 
The musicians produce on them only. dis- 
cordant notes—but the rest of the people 
somewhat improve the effect by clapping their 
hands and singing. 

Near the musicians the recently tattooed 
youths are placed “ yellowed off,” said Daniel, 
“with curry and cocoa nut, until they shine 
like burnished mahogany.” They take no 
active part in the proceedings. The dancers 
are women, who are chosen for their good 
looks from amongst the wives and maidens 
indiscriminately, — they are usually six in 
number, and are dressed very handsomely ; 
their head-dress consists of tortoiseshell, pearl, 
and feathers, their other clothing is a long 
robe of tappa cloth, open in front, and reaching 
to the ancles like a dressing gown. It is 
ornamented as far down as the hips, with 
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bright feathers, hair, &c. The fingers of the 
women when they dance are ornamented with 
long feathers, which are fastened to them in 
such a way as to give to the hands some- 
what the appearance of wings. The motions 
are not by’any means vivacious—the women 
move their hands, pretending to be birds; they 
wriggle their bodies about also in imitation 
of eels, and approach each other gradually 
in this way on one heel. Successive sets of 
|| dancers thus present themselves, and the 
| feast is kept up usually for three days ; pork 
| and potatoes being eaten, and cava drunk ; 

the singing of native songs is often added 
to increase and vary the enjoyment. 

All the natives of the Marquesas have 
numerous names. Daniel himself had thirty, 
which belonged, in fact, to a graver class of 
nicknames. His most common title (I write 
it from the sound), was Touanahheematehoei, 
or (Tou-an-f-e-m4-te-o-ey), which meant “ the 
great chief.” 

There was no lack of food. The people 
cultivated the (sweet) potato with success, 
and had plenty of yams and _ bread-fruit. 
They caught numbers of fish, and kept a great 
many swine. 


The savages were very fond of talking. |i 


When he knew their language, a number 
of them would come to Daniel, set him in the 
midst, and call upon him to tell them stories, 
to which they would sit and listen quietly for 
hours. “They wanted to know all about 
America, and white people ; whether he had 
a wife at home, and the like.” On one occasion 
they asked whether he would take them 
with him to America.—‘* Yes,” he said, “ but 
you would ery if I did.”"—“Ah, yes,” they 
answered, “that is true ; we should cry after 
our fathers and mothers—we should cry to 
come back to our lands. The whites,” they 
said, “must surely think very little of their 
fathers and mothers; or must leave them 
when they are very young, or they never 
could go sailing all over the world as they 
do. Ifwe attempted it, we should be always 
crying either after our parents or our 
children.” 

Such conversations made the young white 
chief a great favourite with his tribe, and he 
obtained such influence among them, that he 
believes he could have prevented them from 
again attacking other whites. He never went 
to war with them, however, “ he had too much 
respect for his own safety; he never knew 
what might happen.” His wives “thought a 
very great deal about him, and ifthey fancied 
he had ever thought of going out to fight, 
they would have set on him, and bound him 
fast in his own house.” He always told them, 
that if he went away, he would come back 
again ; and he believes, therefore, that they 
are still expecting him. He lived very 
happily with his house-full of wives, dividin 
his attentions very equally among them, an 
allowing due rank to “the princess.” He was 
well treated by the men. 


——— 
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The natives do a little trading among them- 
selves; the articles of barter being chiefly 
pigs and tappa cloth, fish-hooks, muskets, 
powder, and things of that kind. Their sur- 
gical skill is small ; but they have good con- 
stitutions upon which to practise, and seem 
to have learned certain good principles. The 
chief demand for the doctor’s art is in the 
cure of musket wounds, in which the treat- 
ment is to keep the track of the ball as clean 
as possible, 

The tribe with which Daniel herded was, 
if I recollect rightly, named the Cauachas, 
and his residence was on the island called by 
the natives Motani. He gave me, however, 
the names of the surrounding islands at the 
same time, and I am not quite sure that I 
have retained the proper one; but it was 
either Mat or Magdalena. The others are 
Magdalena, Fatuiva, Toowata, Domenique, 
Rahuga, and Nukuhiva. 

In answer to a question as to the possibility 
of civilising his old friends, he said that the 
French had established a settlement on Ra- 
huga (1 think) where they had remained 
during five years. They built a small fort, 
European houses, and churches ; but find- 
ing the place too expensive, or for some 
other reason, they then abandoned it. During 
the night after their departure, all the natives 
who had been friendly with the French were 
either killed or taken prisoners, and on the 
next day all the houses and other edifices 
that could be destroyed were — to pieces, 
and the prisoners were landed on another 
island ; so the place became again as wild as 


it was before the French had it in charge. 


There are some French still in Ruhiva, and 
some French missionaries in Ruapo. 

Having in my remembrance Herman Mel- 
ville’s story of adventures in the Marquesas, 
I asked my patient about Typee or Happar. 
He informed me that there was a Typee Bay 
in Nuhiva (Nukuhiva?) where the people 
were very savage, and that he had heard of 
Happa in Domenique. He had heard also of 
Hanapa Bay, where a white man named 
Brown had been killed who had left his vessel 
there. 

After Daniel had been on the island about 
six years, he and another white from another 
island began, with the assistance of the 
natives, to build a schooner with which they 
hoped to trade with California, and the west 
coast of America. When they had been at 
work for about six months, Daniel, attacked 
with dysentery, became very low and weak. 
At that time an American ship passed the 
island, and a boat came ashore (the men 
being well armed) in search of wood and 
water. Daniel went on board the ship, 
telling the natives that he should return. 
Had they thought him anxious to escape from 
them they would, no doubt, have kept him 
prisoner until the ship was gone. He went 
on board, the captain promised fair to him, 
and so he left the island ; not, he says, without 
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some regret. It is now nineteen months 
since he escaped. 

The man is a well-looking fellow (barring 
the marks upon his face), and it is, perhaps, 
worthy of remark, that he has a peculiarly 
soft voice ; which, I cannot help thinking, 
must have been formed or improved by his 
long residence amongst a people whose lan- 
guage is without harsh seunds or gutturals. 


RECEIPT OF FERN-SEED. 


Soprs destined for the sale of vegetable 
curiosities, sometimes display a little ugly 
dried-up flower, labelled the “ Rose of Je- 
richo,” which, it is boasted, revives when 
dipped in water, although its dried-up condi- 
tion may have lasted for any length of time. 
The experiment is attended with success, 
though not with what may be called brilliant 
success. The dingy flower does indeed open 
its leaves ; but it would be ridiculous to apply 
any synonyme of the verb “to bloom” to the 
phenomenon that presents itself. It isa dingy 
affair altogether. 

We, of this great incredulous metropolis, 
when we grudgingly expend our sixpence on 
the floral wonder, which the East is kind 
enough to send us, pour a little water into a 
wine-glass, insert the stalk therein, contem- 
plate the dull miracle, and then throw the 
rose away, grudging the sixpence more than 
ever. But when, turning away from great 
disbelieving London, we look for instruction to 
that German Beeotia, called Suabia (our clas- 
sical friends need not be reminded that 
ancient Boeotia, notwithstanding the slights 
of Attican neighbours, was no such very 
stupid place after all), we discern the value 
of the treasure we have slighted. We have 
not tested half its marvels. The good people 
in the vicinity of Rotenburg, near Tiibingen, 
tell us, that a rose of Jericho, however dried- 
up, will bloom every year, of its own accord, 
on the nineteenth of March (that day being 
the festival of St. Joseph), and that if it be 
kept in a box, it will burst it open with the 
force of its expansion. It seems to us, that 
our Suabian friends must have roses of greater 
vigour than those which we so unwillingly 
purchase. Flimsy, indeed, would be the box 
which our poor little roses of Jericho could 
burst open. 

Let us not, however, be too hasty in des- 
pising the gift, which is wafted to us from the 

rders of the Red Sea. Our Rotenburg 
advisers tell us, that Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day are the only two occasions on 
which their flower will blossom, besides the 
said nineteenth of March, and then they 
generally use holy water to elicit its mystic 
properties. Our shabby plant, on the con- 
trary, will thrive in its own unsatisfactory 
way, even though it be inserted in the un- 
sanctified water of our own dirty Thames, and 
one day is just as good and just as bad as 
another for its purpose, Or is there some- 
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thing superior in the Suabian method of 
blooming ? This may be the case, after all; 
for when the rose of Jericho blooms at Rotens 
burg the admiring bystanders are enabled 
to prognosticate from the shape it assumes 
how fruit, corn, and chestnut will thrive 
in the ensuing year. If the Suabian could 
discern the particular form assumed by ow 
rose of Jericho, Suabia must indeed be the 
land of sharp discernment. 

And this latter may be the right hypothesis, 
as far as the vegetable world is concerned ; for | 
the deeper we plunge into Suabian tradition, 
the more we become convinced of the great | 
acuteness of the Suabian people in botanical | 
matters. It was a day-labourer in the same 
Rotenburg, who once obtained a supply of | 
fern-seed, and this, we are enabled to state, is 
no such easy affair, 

He who would obtain fern-seed (we learn) 
must not utter a single prayer during the | 
four weeks before Christmas; but must 
occupy himself as much as possible with 
diabolical thoughts—the worse the better, 
On Christmas night, he must go to that 
old place of horrors—a cross-way; but every 
cross-way will not do. Corpses must have 
been carried along each of the crossing roads | 
to render the point of junction fitting for the | 
operation. The experimentalist will not want | 
company. His deceased friends and relations 
will all appear to him, and ask him what he | 
is about ; a question which he may feel not 
at all inclined to answer, Living friends 
will come also, and try to make him speak; | 
and little ugly imps will jump about, and en- | 
deavour to make him laugh. One word, or | 
one guffaw, even so much as an incipient smile, | 
will be fatal, for the unlucky experimentalist | 
will be immediately torn to pieces by fiends, | 
If, however, he remain firm, and neither | 
speak to his friends, nor laugh at his enter- | 
tainers, they will all retire at last, and | 
a man will present himself in the guise 
of a hunter. Who He is, we need not say; | 
but we need say, that he presents the grave | 
inquirer with a neat little cunet—such as gro- 
cers make—filled with the desired fern-seed, 

The connection between wickedness and 
abstinence from laughter, here set forth, | 
is worth a moment’s consideration, Popular | 
tradition is generally in favour of good fellow- | 
ship, and want of mirth is esteemed a sign of 
something not altogether agreeable. Thus, in | 
the puppet-play of Faust, on which Githe 
founded his immortal work, Faustus himself 
is represented as a gloomy individual, and 
thus his ultimate lot is prepared. Casperle, 
on the other hand, the comic character or 
clown of the piece, though he js, like the 
learned doctor, exposed to fiendish machina- 
tions, wears his mirth about him as a. shield, 
and lives on in the humble though comfort- 
able capacity of a town-watchman, after 
Faustus has descended to regions invisible. 
“ Hence, loathed melancholy,” is the maxim 
of the unsophisticated ; and, although we find 
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that gravity is essential to obtain the wonder~ 
fal fern-seed, we learn, on further investigation, 
that it is but a doubtful possession at last. 
This we find in the case of a journeyman 
weaver of Rotenburg. The great virtue of 
the fern-seed is this, that it enables any work- 
man who possesses it to do the work of twenty 
without inconvenience. Now, the weaver in 
question amused himself with drinking and 
such like pursuits for six days in the week ; 
but on the seventh, by virtue of the fern-seed, 
he produced a longer web than was achieved 


| by any ofthe craft who worked the whole week 


through. However, one day, unfortunately, 
the journeyman’s mistress, taking the cloth 
home to a purchaser, stopped at a church to 

y: no sooner was the benediction pro- 
nounced than the good woman found all her 
cloth reduced to yarn. 

Those who live in the practical life of the 
nineteenth century, and moisten the path of 
that life with coffee, need not be told that 
chicory possesses miraculous properties. 
In Suabia, chicory assumes a grave, solemn, 
It should only be 
gathered on Saint James’s day (July the 
twenty-fifth), and then only between eleven 
and twelve o’clock, and even then it should 
not be picked off witha mere vulgar thumb 
and finger, but should be daintily cut off with 
the edge of a gold coin. Indeed, there is such 
ahigh art in chicory cutting, that, according 
to Doctor Ernst Meier (professor of oriental 
languages in the University of Tiibingen, and 
our great authority in Suabian matters) 
there is an old woman in Pfullingen who 
devotes the whole energies of her life to this 
one pursuit. The prudent man, who will not 
rashly trust his own manipulative skill, no 
sooner finds a sign of the presence of the root, 
than he marks the spot with a stick, and 
hastens to inform the sage old Jady of the 
discovery. She accepts the office of cutting, 
but she does not descend from her lofty artis- 
tical position. Great sculptors, as we know, 
having completed their models, allow their 
pupils to rough-hew the marble, while they 
reserve to themselves the last finishing touch 
of the chisel. So our old woman. When the 
festival of Saint James arrives—for even she 
must wait until then—she allows any ignorant 
uninitiated wretch to make the first incision 
With his miserable knife, but the final operation 
with the gold coin is performed with her own 
venerable hands. 

The great quality required for euttin 
chicory is the power of keeping silence ; end 
hence we can anticipate that a number of 
those empty wits, who exult over woman’s 
alleged inability to keep a secret, and who 
retail old epigrams that liken the movement of 
the female tongue to a clock, a smoke-jack, 
‘and so forth, will marvel that a person of 
the fair sex is selected to perform the delicate 
operation. It is indeed 'a very serious matter 
to speak while cutting chicory, and all sorts of 
temptations are employed to lure the operator 


into danger. One unhappy man, when he 
was just about to give the decisive slice, 
saw a millstone in the air, floating directly 
over his head. Being of a taciturn disposition, 
even when under strong emotions, he ran 
away without saying a word, and there- 
fore underwent no further punishment than 
the negative one of taking all his trouble for 
nothing. If however, say the wise, he had 
uttered so much as a monosyllabic interjec- 
tion, the millstone would have been no longer 
a vision in the air, like Macbeth’s dagger, but 
would have smashed him. 

The explanation of the origin of chicory is 
most satisfactory. The roots, we are informed 
by the sages of Pfullingen, were once human 
beings. When the flower is blue, bad men are 
at the bottom of it; when the flower is 
white, the root has been a very virtuous 
individual. The fact that the blue flower is 
much the commoner of the two, proves 
that there is a good deal of satire mixed up 
with the superstition. The statement that 
two white flowers are usually found together, 
is pleasant—the doctrine that sociality and 
virtue go hand in hand being once more agree- 
ably illustrated. 

But what is the use of the chicory after the 
employment of these singular contrivances to 
get it? Its chief utility seems to be that if 
we take (exhibit internally) only so much as 
a shaving, it will cause all thorns and 
splinters which may have run into our flesh 
to fly out with the greatest celerity. 

When we reflect that a young English lady 
with her needle can perform the same office 
as the old German lady with her gold coin, 
we will not run the risk of being crushed by 
imaginary millstones in our endeavours to 
gather chicory. 





A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Tue Duke of Northumberland was very 
anxious to keep the young King’s death a 
secret, in order that he might get the two Prin- 
cesses into his power. But, the Princess Mary, 
being parties. of that event as she was on 
her way to London to see her sick brother, 
turned her horse’s head, and rode away into 
Norfolk. The Earl of Arundel was her friend, 
and it was he who sent her warning of what 
had happened. 

As the secret could not be kept, the Duke 
of Northumberland and the Council sent for 
the Lord Mayor of London and some of the 
aldermen and made a merit of telling it to 
them. Then, they made it known to the 
people, and set off to inform Lady Jane Grey 
that she was to be Queen. 

She was a pretty girl of only sixteen, and 
was amiable, learned, and clever. When 
the lords who came to her, fell on their knees 
before her, and told her what tidings they 
brought, she was so astonished that she 
fainted. On recovering, she expressed her 
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sorrow for the young King’s death, and 
said that she knew she was unfit to govern 


the kingdom, but, that if she must be Queen,,. 


she prayed God to direct her. She was then 
at Sion House, near Brentford, and the lords 
took her down the river in state to the 
Tower, that she might remain there (as the 
custom was) until she was crowned, But the 
people were not at all favorable to Lady Jane, 
considering that the right to be Queen was 
Mary’s, and greatly disliking the Duke of 
Northumberland. They were not put into a 
better humour by the Duke’s causing a 
vintner’s servant, one Gabriel Pot, to be 
taken up for expressing his dissatisfaction 
among the crowd, and to have his ears nailed 
to the pillory, and cut off. Some powerful 
men among the nobility declared on Mary’s 
side. They raised troops to support her 
cause, had her proclaimed Queen at Norwich, 
and gathered around her at the castle of 
Framlingham, which belonged to the Duke 
of Norfolk. For she was not considered so 
safe as yet, but that it was best to keep her in 
a castle on the sea-coast, from whence she 
might be sent abroad, if necessary. 

The Council would have dispatched Lady 
Jane’s father, the Duke of Suffolk, as the gene- 
ral of the army against this force ; but as Lady 
Jane implored that her father might remain 
with her, and as he was known to be but a 
weak man, they told the Duke of Northum- 
berland that he must take the command 
himself. He was not very ready to do so, 
as he mistrusted the Council much, but there 
was no help for it, and he set forth with 
a heavy heart: observing to a lord who rode 


beside him through Shoreditch at the head of 
the troops, that, although the people pressed 
in great numbers to look at them, they were 
terribly silent. 

And his fears for himself turned out to 


be true. While he was waiting at Cam- 
bridge for further help from the Council, the 
Council took it in their heads to turn their 
backs on Lady Jane’s cause, and to take 
up the Princess Mary's. This was chiefly 
owing to the before-mentioned Earl of Arundel, 
who represented to the Lord Mayor and alder- 
men, in a second interview with those saga- 
cious persons, that, as for himself, he did not 
perceive the Reformed religion to be in much 
danger—which Lord Pembroke backed by 
flourishing his sword as another kind of per- 
suasion. The Lord Mayor and aldermen, 
thus enlightened, said, there could be no 
doubt that the Princess Mary ought to be 
Queen. So, she was proclaimed at the Cross 
by St. Paul’s, and barrels of wine were given 
to the people, and they got very drunk, and 
danced round blazing bonfires—little think- 
ing, poor wretches, what other bonfires would 
soon be blazing in Queen Mary’s name! 
After a ten days’ dream of royalty, Lady 
Jane Grey resigned the Crown with great 
willingness, saying that she had only accepted 
it in obedience to her father and mother ; and 
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went gladly back to her pleasant house by 
the river, and her books. Mary then came 
on towards London; and at Wanstead, in 
Essex, was joined by her half sister, the 
Princess Elizabeth. They passed through 
the streets of London to the Tower, and 
there the new Queen met some eminent 
prisoners then confined in it, kissed them, and 
gave them their liberty. Among these were 
that Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, who had 
been imprisoned in the last reign for holding 
to the unreformed religion. Him she soon 
made chancellor. 

The Duke of Northumberland had been 
taken prisoner, and, together with his son 
and five others, was quickly brought before 
the Council. He, not unnaturally, asked that 
Council, in his defence, whether it was treason 
to obey orders that had been issued under 
the great seal, and if it were, whether 
they, who had obeyed them too, ought to be 
his judges? But they made light of these 
points, and, being resolved to have him out of 
the way, soon sentenced him to death. He 
had risen into power upon the death of another 
man, and made but a poor show (as might be 
expected) when he himself lay low. He en- 
treated Gardiner to let him live, if it were 
only in a mouse’s hole ; and when he ascended 
the scaffold to be beheaded on Tower Hill, 
addressed the people in a miserable way, 
saying that he had been incited by others, 
and exhorting them to return to the unre 
formed religion, which he told them was his 
faith, There seems reason to suppose that 
he expected apardon even then, in return 
for this confession; but it matters little 
whether he did or not. His head was struck 
off, and Sir John Gates and Sir Thomas 
Palmer, two better and more manly gentle- 
men, suffered with him. 

Mary was now crowned Queen. She was 
thirty-seven years of age, short and thin, 
wrinkled in the face, and very unhealthy, But 
she had a great liking for show and for bright 
colours, and all the ladies of her Court were 
magnificently dressed. She had a great liking 
too for old customs, without much sense in 
them ; and she was oiled in the oldest way, 
and blessed in the oldest way, and done 
all manner of things to in the oldest way, at 
her coronation. I hope they did her good. 

She soon began to show her desire to put 
down the Reformed religion, and put up the 
unreformed one; though it was dangerous 
work as yet, the people being something wiser 
than they used to be. They even cast a 
shower of stones—and among them a dagger— 
at one of the royal chaplains, who attacked 
the Reformed religion in a public sermon. 
But, the Queen and her priests went steadily 
on. Ridley, the powerful bishop of the last 
reign, was seized and sent to the Tower. 
Latimer, also a celebrated prelate of the last 
reign, was likewise sent to the Tower, and 
Cranmer speedily followed. Latimer was an 
aged man ; and as his guards took him through 
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Smithfield, he looked round it, and said, “ This 


| isa place that hath long groaned for me.” For 
|| he knew well, what kind of bonfires would soon 


be burning. Nor was the knowlege confined 


| to him, The prisons were fast filled with 
| the chief Protestants, who were there left 
| rotting in darkness, hunger, dirt, and separa- 
| tion from their friends ; many, who had time 
| left them for escape, fled from the kingdom ; 
| and the dullest of the people began, now, to 
| see what was coming. 


It came on fast. A Parliament was got 
together, not without strong suspicion of un- 
they annulled the divorce, 
formerly pronounced by Cranmer between 


| the Queen’s mother and King Henry the 


Eighth, and unmade all the laws on the sub- 


| ject of religion that had been made in the 


t King Edward's reign. They began their 


| proceedings in violation of the law, by having 
| the old mass said before them in Latin, and 


by turning out a bishop who would not kneel 
down. They also declared guilty- of treason 
Lady Jane Grey, for aspiring to the Crown, 
her husband, for being her husband, and 
Cranmer for not believing in the mass 
aforesaid. They then prayed the Queen 
graciously to choose a husband for herself, as 


|, soon as might be. 


Now, the question who should be the 
Queen’s husband had given rise to a great 
deal of discussion, and to several contending 
parties. Some said Cardinal Pole was the 
man—but the Queen was of opinion that he 


| was not the man, being too old and too much 


of a student. Others said that the gallant 
young CourTenay, whom the Queen had 


| made Earl of Devonshire, was the man—and 
| the Queen thought so too, for a while, but 
| she changed her mind. At last it appeared 


that Puinir, Prince or SPAIN, was cer- 


| tainly the man—though certainly not the 


people’s man, for they detested the idea of 


| such a marriage from the beginning to the 


end, and murmured that the Spaniard would 
establish in England, by the aid of foreign 
soldiers, the worst abuses of the Popish 
religion, and even the terrible Inquisition 
itself. 

These discontents gave rise to a conspiracy 
for marrying young Courtenay to the Princess 
Elizabeth, and setting them up, with popular 
tumults all over the kingdom, against the 
Queen. This was discovered in time by 
Gardiner ; but in Kent, the old bold county, 
the people rose in their old bold way. Sir 

omas Wyat, a man of great daring, was 
He raised his standard at 
Maidstone, marched on to Rochester, esta- 
blished himself in the old castle there, and 
ae to hold out against the Duke of 

orfolk, who came against him with a part 
of the Queen’s guards and a body of five 
hundred London men. The London men, 
however, were all for Elizabeth, and not at 
all for Mary. They, declared, under the 


. walls, for Wyat ; the Duke retreated ; ' 





and Wyat came on to Deptford, at the head 
of fifteen thousand men. 

But these, in theirturn, fell away. When 
he came to Southwark, there were only two 
thousand left. Not dismayed by finding the 
London citizens in arms, and the guns at the 
Tower ready to oppose his crossing the river 
there, Wyat led them off to Kingston-upon- 
Thames, intending to cross the bridge that 
he knew to be in that place, and so to work 
his way round to Ludgate, one of the old gates 
of the City. He found the bridge broken down, 
but mended it, and came across, and bravely 
fought his way up Fleet Street to Ludgate 
Hill. Finding the gate closed against him, 
he fought his way back again, sword in hand, 
to Temple Bar. Here, being overpowered, 
he surrendered himself, and three or four 
hundred of his men were taken, besides a 
hundred killed. Wyat, in a moment of weak- 
ness (and perhaps of torture) was afterwards 
made to accuse the Princess Elizabeth as his 
accomplice to some very small extent. But his 
manhood soon returned to him, and he refused 
to save his ‘life by making any more false con- 
fessions. He was quartered and distributed 
in the usual brutal way, and from fifty to a 
hundred of his followers were hanged. The 
rest were led out, with halters round their 
necks, to be pardoned, and to make a parade 
of crying out, “ God save Queen Mary ! ” 

In the danger of this rebellion, the Queen 
showed herself to be a woman of courage 
and spirit. She disdained to retreat to an 
place of safety, and went down to the Guild- 
hall, sceptre in hand, and made a gallant 
speech to the Lord Mayor and citizens, 
But on the day after Wyat’s defeat, she did 
the most cruel act, even of her cruel reign, in 
signing the warrant for the execution of Lady 
Jane Grey. 

They tried to persuade Lady Jane to accept 
the unreformed religion, but she steadily re- 
fused, On the morning when she was to die, she 
saw from her window the bleeding and headless 
body of her husband, brought back in a cart 
from the scaffold on Tower Hill where he had 
laid down his life. But, as she had declined 
to see him before his execution, lest she 
should be overpowered and not. make a good 
end, so, she even now showed a constancy and 
calmness that will never be forgotten. She 
came up to the scaffold with a firm step and 
a quiet face, and addressed the bystanders in 
a steady voice, They were not numerous, for 
she was too young, too innocent and fair, to 
be murdered before the people on Tower Hill, 
as her husband had just been : 80, the place of 
her execution was within the Tower itself. 
She said that she had done an unlawful act 
in taking what was Queen Mary’s right, but 
that she had done so with no bad intent, 
and that she died a humble Christian. She 
begged the executioner to despatch her 


| quickly, and she asked him “ Will you take 


my head off before I lay me down?” He 
answered, “No, Madam,” and then she was 
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very quiet while they bandaged her eyes.|lords who came over with him, assuredly 
Being blinded, and unable to see the block on} did diseountenance the idea of doing any 
which she was to lay her young head, she wasj violence to the Princess, It may have been 
seen to feel about for it with her hands, and} prudent, but we will hope it was manly and 
was heard to say, confused, “O what shall I}honorable. The Queen had been expecting | 
do! Where is it?” Then they guided her to} her husband with great impatience, and ap | 
the right place, and the executioner struck | length he came, to her great joy, though he | 
off her head. You know too well, now, what | never cared much for her. They were married | 
dreadful deeds the exeeutioner did in Eng-| by Gardiner, at Winchester, and there wag | 
land, through many, many years, and how/more holiday-making among the people; 
his axe descended on the hateful block | but they had their old distrust of this Spanish 
throngh the necks of some of the bravest,|marriage, in which even the Parliament | 
wisest, and best in the land. But it never|shared. Though they were far from honest, 
struck so cruel and so vile a blow as this. and were strongly suspected to have beep 
The father of Lady Jane soon followed, | bought with Spanish money, they would pags 
but was little pitied. Queen Mary’s next/no bill to enable the Queen to set aside the 
object was to lay hold of Elizabeth, and this} Princess Elizabeth and appoint her own 
was pursued with great eagerness. Five| successor. 
hundred men were sent to her retired house | Although Gardiner failed in this object, as 
at Ashridge, by Berkhampstead, with orders; well as in the darker one of bringing the 
to bring her up, alive or dead. They got Princess to the scaffold, he went on, at agreat | 
there at ten at night, when she was sick in| pace, in the revival of the unreformed religion, 
bed. But, their leaders followed her lady into| A new Parliament was packed, in which there 
her bedchamber, whence she was brought| were no Protestants. Preparations were 
eut betimes next morning, and put into a| made to receive Cardinal Pole in England ag | 











litter to be conveyed to London. She was so 
weak and ill, that.she was five days on the 
road ; still, she was so resolved to be seen by 
the people that she had the curtains of the 
litter opened, and so, very pale and sickly, 

ed. through the streets. She wrote to 
ie: sister, saying she was innocent of any 
crime, and asking why she was made a pri- 
soner ; but she got no answer and was ordered 
to the Tower. They took her in by the 
Traitor’s Gate, to which she objeeted, but in 
vain. One of the lords who conveyed her 
offered to cover her with his cloak, as it was 
raining, but she put itaway from her, proudly 
and scornfully, and passed into the Tower, 
and sat down in a court-yard on a stone. 
They besought her to come in out of the 
wet, but she answered that it was better 
sitting there, than’ in a worse place, 


the 
declaration that all the nobilit 
aequired Church property, shoul 


who had 
keep it 


on the Pope’s side. 


great splendour and dignity, and was received 
with great pomp. The Parliament joined 
in a petition expressive of their sorrow at the 
change in the national religion, and praying 


Popish Church. 
her throne, and the King on one side of her, 


ment present, Gardiner read the petition 
aloud. 





Pope’s messenger, bringing his holy | 


which was done to enlist their selfish interest 

Then a great scene | 
was enacted, which was the triumph of the | 
Queen’s plans. Cardinal Pole arrived with | 


him to reeeive the country again into the | 
With the Queen sitting on | 


and the Cardinal on the other, and the Parliar | 
The Cardinal then made a greab | 


speech, and was so obliging as to say that | 
all was forgotten and forgiven, and that the | 








At length she went to her apartment, | kingdom was solemnly made Roman Catholi¢ | 
where she was kept a prisoner, though | again. 
not so close a prisoner as at Woodstock,|' Everything was now ready for the lighting 
whither she was afterwards removed, and|of the terrible bonfires. The Queen, having 
where she is said to have one day envied a/|declared to the Council, in writing, that she 
milkmaid whom she heard singing in the} would wish none of her subjects to be burnt 
sunshine as she went through the green| without some of the Couneil being present, 
fields. Gardiner, than whom there were not | and that she would particularly wish there to 
many worse men among the fierce and sullen | be good sermons at all burnings, the Council 
priests, cared little to keep secret his stern | knew pretty well what was to be done next | 
desire for her death: being used to say that | So, after the Cardinal had blessed all the 
it was of little service to shake off the leaves, | bishops as a preface to the burnings, the Chan+ 
and lop the branches of the tree of heresy, | cellor Gardiner opened a High Court at Saint 
if its root, the: hope of heretics, were left.|Mary Overy, on the Southwark side of 
He failed, however, in his benevolent design.| London Bridge, for the trial of heretics 
Elizabeth was, at length, released, and Hat-| Here, two of the late bishops, Hooper and 
field House was assigned to her as a residence, | Rogers, who had been already unjustly and | 
under the eare of one Sir THomas Pops. violently examined before the Council, were | 
It would seem that Philip, the Prince of| brought to be tried. Hooper was tried first 
Spain, was a main cause of this change in| for being married, though a priest, and for | 
izabeth’s fortunes. He was not an amiable | not believing in the mass. He admitted both | 
man, being, on the contrary, proud, over-|of these accusations, and said that the mass | 
bearing and gloomy, but he and the Spanish! was a wicked imposition, ‘Then they tried | 
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Rogers, who said the same. Next morning | 
the two were brought up to be sentenced, | 
and then Rogers said that, his poor wife | 
being a German woman and a stranger in the 
land, he hoped she might be allowed to come 
to speak to him before he died. To this the 
inhuman Gardiner replied, that she was not 
his wife. “ Yea, but. she is, my lord,” said 
Rogers, “and she hath been my wife these 
| eighteen years,” His request was still re- 
fused, and they were both sent to Newgate ; 
all those who stood in the streets to sell 
things, being ordered to put out their lights 
that the people might not see them, But, the 
people stood at their doors with candles in 
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their hands, and prayed for them as they 
went by. Soon afterwards, Rogers was taken 
out of jail to be burnt in Smithfield ; and, in 
the crowd as he went along, he saw his poor 
wife and his ten children, of whom the 
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Youngest was a little baby. And so he was 
urnt to death. 

The next day, Hooper, who was to be 
burnt at Gloucester, was brought out to take 
his last journey, and was made to wear a 
hood over his face that he might not be 
known by the people. But, they did know 
him for all that, down in his own part of the 
| country, and when he came near Gloucester 
they lined the road, making prayers and 
lamentations, His guards took him to a 
lodging, where he slept soundly all night, 
| and at nine o’cloek next morning was brought 
forth, leaning on a staff; for he had taken 
cold in prison and was infirm. The iron 
| stake, and the iron chain which was to bind 
| him to it, were fixed up near a great 
| elm-tree in a pleasant open place before 
| the cathedral, where, on peaceful Sundays, 
» he had been accustomed to preach and to 
| pray, when he was Bishop of Gloucester. This 
| twee, which had no leaves then, it being Feb- 
| Yruary,was filled with people; and the priests of 
| Gloucester College were looking complacently 
| on from a window, and there was a great con- 

course of spectators in every spot from which a 
|| glimpse of the dreadful sight could be beheld. 








When the old man kneeled down on the small 
platform at the foot of the stake, and prayed 
_ aloud, the nearest people were observed to be 
80 attentive to his prayers that they were 
erdered to stand further back ; for it did not 
suit the Romish Church to have those Pro- 
testant words heard. His prayers concluded, 
he went up to the stake and was stripped to 
his shirt, and chained ready for the fire. One 
of his guards. had such compassion on him 
that, to shorten his agonies, he tied some 
packets of gunpowder about him. Then they 
heaped up wood and straw and reeds, and set 
them all alight. But, unhappily, the wood 
was green and damp, and there was a wind 
blowing that blew what flame there was, 
| away. Thus, through three quarters of an 
| hour, the good old man was scorched and 





roasted and smoked, as the fire rose and sank ; 
and all that time they saw him, as he burned, 
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moving his lips in prayer, and beating his 
ato Boor one hand, even after = 
was burnt away and had fallen off. 

Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were taken 
to Oxford to dispute with a commission of 


| priests and doctors about the mass. They 


were shamefully treated, and it is recorded 


|that the Oxford scholars hissed and howled 


and groaned, and misconducted themselves in 
an anything but scholarly way—which, of 
course, they have never done, on any public 
occasion, since. The prisoners were taken 
back to jail, and afterwards tried in St, 
Mary’s Church. They were all found guilty. 
On the sixteenth of the month of October, 
Ridley and Latimer were brought out, to 
make another of the dreadful bonfires. 

The scene of the suffering of these two good 
Protestant men was in the City ditch, near 
Baliol College. Qn coming to the dreadful 
spot, they kissed the stakes, and then em- 
braced each other. And then a learned doctor 
got up into a pulpit which was placed there, 
and aeaaial a sermon from the text 
“ Though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
When you think of the charity of burnin 
men alive, you may imagine that this learn 
doctor had a rather brazen face. Ridley would 
have auswered his sermon when it came to 
an end, but was notallowed, When Latimer 
was stripped, it appeared that he had dressed 
himself, under his other clothes, in a new 
shroud ; and, as he stood in it before all the 
people, it was noted of him, and long re- 
membered, that, whereas he had been 
stooping and feeble but a few minutes 
before, he now stood upright and handsome, 
in the knowledge that The was dying for 
a just anda great cause. Ridley’s brother- 
in-law was there, with bags of gunpowder ; 
and when they were both chained up, he 
tied them round their bodies, Then, a light 
was thrown upon the pile to fire it. “ Be 
of good comfort, Master Ridley,” said 
Latimer, at that awful moment, “and play 
the man! We shall this day light such a 
candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust 
shall never be put out.” And then he was 
seen to make motions with his hands as if 
he were washing them in the flames, and 
to stroke his aged face with them, and was 
heard to ery: “Father of Heaven, receive 
my soul!” He died quickly, but the fire, 
after having burned the legs of Ridley, sunk. 
There he lingered chained to the iron post, 
and crying, “O! I cannot burn! QO! For 
Christ’s sake let the firecome unto me!” And 
still when his brotherén-law had heaped on 
more wood, he was heard through the 
blinding smoke, still dismally crying: “O! I 
cannot burn, I cannot burn!” At last, the 
gunpowder caught fire, and ended his miseries. 

Five days after this fearful seene, Gardiner 
went to his tremendeus account before 
God, for the cruelties he had so much assisted 


in committing. 
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Cranmer remained still alive and in prison. 
He was brought out again in February, for 
more examining and trying, by Bonner, bishop 
of London: another man of blood, who had 
succeeded to Gardiner’s work, even in his life- 
time, when Gardiner was tired of it. Cranmer 
was now degraded as a priest, and left for 
death ; but, if the Queen hated any one on 
earth, she hated him, and it was resolved that 
he should be ruined and disgraced to the 
utmost. There is no doubt that the Queen 
and her husband personally urged on these 
deeds, bécause they wrote to the Council, 
urging them to be active in the kind- 
ling of the fearful fires. As Cranmer was 
known not to be a firm man, a plan was laid 
for surrounding him with artful people, and 
inducing him to recant to the unreformed 
religion. Deans and friars visited him, played 
at bowls with him, showed him various at- 
tentions, talked persuasively with him, gave 
him money for his prison comforts, and in- 
duced him to sign, I fear, as many as six 
recantations. But when, after all, he was 
taken out to be burnt, he’was nobly true to 
his better self, and made a glorious end. 

After prayers and a sermon, Dr. Cole, the 
preacher of the day (who had been one of the | 
artful priests about Cranmer in prison) re-| 

uired him to make a public confession of his | 
aith before the people. This Cole did, expect- | 
ing that he would declare himself a Roman | 
Catholic. “I wild make a profession of my 
faith,” said Cranmer, “and with a good will | 
too.” 

Then, he arose before them all, and took 
from the sleeve of his robe a written prayer 
and read it aloud. That done, he kneeled 
and said the Lord’s Prayer, all the people 
joining ; and then he arose again and told them 
that he believed in the Bible, and that in 
what he had lately written, he had written 
what was not the truth, and because his hand 
had signed those papers, he would burn his 
right hand first when he came to the fire. 
As for the Pope he did refuse him and de- 
nounce him as the enemy of Heaven. Here- 
upon the pious Dr. Cole cried out to the 
— to stop that heretic’s mouth and take 

m away. 

So, they took him away, and chained him 
to the stake, where he hastily took off his 
own clothes to make ready for the flames, and 
stood before them with a bald head and a 
white and flowing beard. He was so firm 
now, when the worst was come, that he again 
declared against his recantation, and was so 
impressive and so undismayed, that a certain 
lord, who was one of the directors of the 
execution, called out to the men to make 
haste! When the fire was lighted, Cranmer, 
true to his latest words, stretched out his 
right hand, and crying out “This hand hath 
offended!” held it out among the flames, until 
it blazed and burned away. His heart was 
found entire among his ashes, and he left at 
last a memorable name in English history. 
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Cardinal Pole celebrated the day by saying 
his first mass,and next day he was made 
Apohvichop of Canterbury in Cranmer’s 
ace. 

; The Queen’s husband, who was now mostly 
abroad in his own dominions, and generally 
made a coarse jest of her to his more familiar 
courtiers, was at war with France, and came 
over to seek the assistance of England. Eng- 
land was very unwilling to engage in a Frene 

war for his sake ; but it happened that the 
King of France at. this very time, aided a 
descent upon the English coast. Hence, war 
was declared, greatly to Philip’s satisfaction ; 
and the Queen raised a sum of money with 
which to carry it on, by every unjustifiable 
means in her power. It met with no profitable 
return, for the French Duke of Guise sur- 
prised Calais, and the English sustained a 
complete defeat. The losses they met within 
France greatly mortified the national pride, 
and the Queen never recovered the blow. 

There was a bad fever raging in England 
at this time, and I am glad to write that the 
Queen took it, and the hour of her death 
came. “When I am dead and my body is 
opened,” she said to those around her, “ye 
shall find Cauais written on my heart.” I 
should have thought, if anything were written 
on it, they would have found the words; 
—JaNnE Grey, Hooper, Rocers, Rupuey, 
LATIMER, CRANMER, AND THREE HUNDRED 
PEOPLE BURNT ALIVE WITHIN FOUR YEARS 
OF MY WICKED REIGN, INCLUDING SIXTY 
WOMEN, AND FORTY LITTLE CHILDREN. But 
it is enough that their deaths were written 
in Heaven, 

The Queen died on the seventeenth of 
November, Fifteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
after reigning not quite five years and a half, 
and in the forty-fourth year of her age. 
Cardinal Pole died of the same fever next day. 

As Bioopy Quren Mary, this woman 
has become famous, and as BLoopy QUEEN 
Mary, she will ever be justly remembered 
with horror and detestation in Great Britain, 
Her memory has been held in such ab- 
horrence that some writers have arisen in 
later years to take her part, and to shew that 
she was, upon the whole, quite an amiable and 
cheerful sovereign! “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them,” said Our Saviour. The stake 
and the fire were the fruits of this reign, and 
you will judge this Queen by nothing else. 
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